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my government, 
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that my party would have 
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ol Seats about 100 eeats. 
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i from Salonika to 
a si 1 June 1917, I had organized 
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ended the first few meet- 
hen muponted ‘themselves, 
ition, and as under 

conditions of war it was 

: to have an election, the 
iber sitting without 
r 1 al] these years. 


vies Rilieintstration 
“Thi oe with the fact that 
N a fe to impose censorship 
4 > years, as we were at war 
‘urkey, and martial law during 
of that time, did not prevent, in 
buted to, considerable abuse 
bing into ‘the administration dur- 
= gheendlins of two years from 
| attending the peace confer- 
This absence extended from 
tem r 1918 until August 1920, 
which time I returned to 
ens three times for only 45 days 
x JA government without the 
| of its chief for so long a 
+ readily make mistakes that 
do not forget at election 


q y : one more factor contributing 
eat, Mr. Veniselos stated that 
it absolutely necessary to 
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verted only 50 voters to their views, 


All these things have to be taken 
into account in judging the Greek 
; and, according to Mr. Veniselos, 

the Allies have no reason to misjudge 


doing the right thing. While they have 
every reason to doubt Constantine's 
fidelity, they may trust the Greek 
people. “Constantine is only an inci- 
dent,” declared the statesman. “He is 
not there forever, and it is possible that 
he will give up the throne. In any 
event,” Mr. Veniselos continued, “Ger- 
many will not recover sufficiently to 
constitute him a danger to the Allies 
before his reign terminates.” 
Anxious to Maintain Treaty 

Mr. Veniselos does not wish his 


country to lose anything he has 
striven so hard to gain for her, | 
through the seeming ingratitude she! 
has shown her former leader. “The | 
Allies must also remember.” ° he| 
pointed out, “that concessions of ter-| 
ritories made under the Treaty of, 
Sevres to Greece Were not made to! 
me but to the Greek people. I am 
here today and gone tomorrow, but 


Greece remains.” 
It is true that it was no doubt Mr. 


~~ 


Veniselos’‘ persuasion and .diplomacy 


that helped to mold the clauses of, 


the ‘Treaty of Sévres, but the Allies; 


ways. In any event, Mr. Veniselos 
states, the Allies can surely never 
have confidence in the Turks, In his 
opinion the best net profit of ‘the war 
is the destruction of the Turkish Em- 


pire. The dissolution of Austria and 
the destruction of Germany’s auto- 
cratic power were excellent achieve- 
ments in themselves, declared the 
former Premier, but beyond them is 
the fact that Turkish power has gone, 
and this is the greatest, achievement 
in the interest of mankind. 

Mr. Veniselos says he feels sure that 
the Allies will never reach the point 
where they will put the unhappy 
people, who have suffered from Turk- 
ish oppression, under that blighting 
influence once more, or expose them 


again to the Turkish terrorism, which 
destroyed or deported during the war | 
1,000,000 Armenians and 500,000 
Greeks. 


CANCELLATION OF 
DEBTS NOT LIKELY| 


Plan Mentioned by Mr. Cham- 
berlain Was Not Considered 
Workable by United States and 
Was Not Referred to Congress 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The declaration recently made by J. 
Austen Chamberlain, the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to the effect 


that representations made for the can- 
cellation of the allied debt to the 
United States were coldly received by 
Officials of this government caused 
something of a flutter here, particu- 
larly in congressional circles, where 
even the bare reference was regarded 
as something of an enormity and where 
immediate efforts were made to ex- 
ploit it. 

Members of\ the Senate who re- 
gard any proposal for the United 
States to forego any of the obligations 
incurred by the allied governments 
as anathema made immediate move to 
'go to the bottom of the cancellation 
proposal and will probably ask the 


‘Treasury and the State Department 
‘to submit the details of the proposal 


to which Mr. Chamberlain alluded. The 
speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record by Kenneth McKellar 
(D.), Senator from Tennessee, who in- 


could not expect him to be there qj-' formed his colleagues that he would 


seek further information. 


No Departmental Statements 


There were no statements forthcom- 
ing either from the State Department 
or the Treasury Department relative to 
the proposal. It has been known here 
for months that there were informal 
conversations on the question between 
British representatives and the officials 
of this government. It has also heen 
known that these officials made it plain 
that they deemed the project unwork- 
able and would not submit it for the 
approval of Congress. It never did get 
beyond the stage of informal discus- 
sion and therefore did not reach the 
point where it would be necessary to 
submit a definite proposal to the Con- 
gress, which alone could authorize 
cancellation. 

Nothing is plainer to those in touch 
with sentiment here than the fact that 
there is.probably no man in American 
public life today who would recom- 


“The great bulwark against Turkish 
oppression in Asia Minor,” declared 
ae Veniselos, “is the presence of the 
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‘rebson for my “presence in London,” 
Mr. Veniselos stated, “is that, in an 
unofficial capacity, I may do my utmost 
to protect these peoples and maintain 
the great benefits to mapkind conferred 
by the Treaty of Sévres. My desire is 
to do all in my power for Greece. 
Greece comes before Constantine, and 
we must see that the Allies do not 
injure Greece in their endeavor to pun- 
ish Constantine by revising the Sévres 
treaty in favor of Turkey.” 
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Greek Premier Resigns 

Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News fice 

ATHENS, Greece (Sunday) -— At 
the conclusion of Friday’s sitting of 
the National Assembly, the Prime 
Minister made the following declara- 
tion. “Differences of opinions hav- 
ing arisen among members of the 
Cabinet with regard to questions, of 
great importance, and in particular 
‘with regard to the question of the 
constitution of the Greek delegation 
to the London conference, I hay 
handed in my resignation to His 
Majesty and also the resignation of 
the Minister for War, which the 
latter handed to me. I reserve to 
myself the right to explain the rea- 
son of my resignation to the National 
Assembly as soon aS a new Cabinet 


as General Sar- 


hiss some + 9 officers of pro- 


has been formed.”’ 
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mend such a course. ‘For the 
present an agreement of that char- 
acter is out of the question. of- 

hate that they 


ile t oay thelr 


’ A rte" no’ ft 
debt to this country, though they admit 


of course that the matter of payment 
must be so adjusted as not to make 
payment press unduly on the debtor 
nations. They also declare that the 
reparations demands from Germany 
are such as to make payment possible. 


Rehabilitation Great Need 


In his letter to Senator Lodge, Sec- 
retary Houston made it plain that the 
Harding Administration must deal 
with this entire financial question, 
which now appears to be going round 
in a vicious circle. It is one of the 
most formidable problems facing the 
new Administration. This is conceded 
on all sides. The payment of war 
debts is linked up with the economic 
rehabilitation of Europe with its in- 
evitable reaction on American indus- 
try and commerce. Persons outside 
politics realize the complexities of the 
situation. Thus the United States is 
moving in the direction of a prohibi- 
tive tariff against European products 


ej at the same time that the demands 


for payment of debts are becoming 
louder. Despite the tendency to make 
political capital out of the debt there 
is @ prospect that business considera- 
tions will point the road to a workable 
understanding. 

Cancellation is out of the question. 
The officials who are handing over the 
entire question to the next Adminis- 
tration realize that there must be an 
agreement for long time payments— 
and it is possible that primary eco- 
nomic facts affecting American indus- 
try and commerce may compel even 
the deferment of interest payment for 
a number of years. The big outstand- 
ing fact which apparently is not 
given due weight is that salvation de- 
pends not on payment of dollars but 
on the rehabilitation of world indus- 
try. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Speech 


BIRMINGHAM, England (Friday)— 
(By the Associated Press) The British 
Government formally proposed a can- 


8 
cellation of all inter-allied debts, but 


the proposals were unacceptable to 
the United States Government, said J. 
Austen Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a speech to hits constitu- 
ente here today. 

“To make then again would be, I 
think,” Mr. Chamberlain continued, 
“beneath our dignity, and would render 
us liable to a misconception of our 
motive.” 

“In making them, "said Mr. Cham- 
berlain, “we sought no national ad- 
vantage for ourselves. We proposed 
a solution in which we should have 
foregone claims larger than any re- 
mitted to us, and we proposed it be- 
cause we believed it would be in the 
interests of the good relations among 
peoples, the rehabilitation of national 
credit and the restoration of inter- 
national trade. | 

“Our great international debt is du 
to the“oblizgations we .undertook on 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


behalf of our Allies. If we had had 


‘eaty’ utmabvbe te cansiéee’ we should! 


have been particularily free of ex-| 
ternal debt et the present time.” 
Mr. Chamberlain prefaced his re- 
marks by saying that he would have 
preferred at the close of the war that 
the whole inter-allied debt had been 
wiped out, so as to start with a clean 
slate. There was no proposal for a 
settlement of the international debt 
among the allied and associated 


powers, whether for a total or partial}. 


remission, which the British govern- 
ment would not have been prepared 
to be a party to, he declared. 


COAL AND PACKER 
BILLS OPPOSED 


Chamber of Commerce of United 
States to Fight Measures That 
Tend in Its Opinion to Gov- 


ernment Control of Industry 


from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has declared war on 
measures now before Congress which 
tend, in its opinion, to place the opera- 
tion ‘of industry in the control of the 
government. In particular it has 
singled out the Calder bill for the con- 
trol of the coal industry and the Sen- 
ate bill for the regulation of the meat 
packing industry for its opposition. 

The alleged dangers contained in 
these two bills are pointed out in a 
brief prepared by the Chamber of 
Commerce, copies of which will be 
sept today to the Senate and House 
of Representatives with a letter signed 
by the president of the chamber, Jo- 
seph H. Defrees, asking for its careful 
consideration. The chamber is also 
sending to the 15,000 corporations, 
firms and individuals inciuded within 
its membership a request that they use 
their influence to prevent the passage 
of these measures. 

The chamber has announced that it 
particularly opposes the bill which 
passed the Senate vesting the control 
of the meat packing industry in a fed- 
eral live stock commission, and terms 
the one reported by the House Agri- 
cultural Committee and now before the 
House as “much more moderate in 
form.” The House bill places the con- 
trol in the Department of Agriculture 
and the stock yards under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and is 
regarded by the packers are less ob- 
jectionable than the Senate bill. 


Position of Chamber 
The statement was made by the 


Abs. 
le’ legislation ‘affecting in- 
dustry: where the public interest re- 


quires it, nor do we at this time base | 
our objections upon the power of) 
Congress to enact such bills, however’ 
doubtful they fhay be. We object in’ 
principle to legislation which gives! 
the government such control, either | 
through bureaux, commissions, li-' 
censes or other agencies, as will in 
effect amount to government opera- 
tion of industry. The objection to 
these bills ds that they go beyond, 
government regulation and substitute 
government operation in the great 
meat products and coal industries of 
the country.” 

Particular attention 
“the farce of voluntary registration,” 
as proposed in the packer bill. It 
is asserted that while packers may 
register or not, the government 
grants special favors to those that 
register, such as assistance in pro-| 
curing cars and the dissemination of | 
information which it is alleged. would | 
place those not registering under} 
serious competitive handicaps. The 
effect of the provisions, it is declared, 
would be to force corporations en- 
gaged in this business to register. 

“Once they are registered.” it is de- 
clared, “the goverment assumes a 
control of the operation of the busi- 
ness that is equivalent to actual gov- 
ernment operation.” 


Commission Control Protested 


This is the first time, so far as the 
chamber is informed, it Is declared, 
that Congress has seriously considered 
taking control of the entire function- 
ng of a private industry through a gov- 
ernment commission, referring to the 
control pro posed by the government 
through the federal live-stock com- 
mission. 

“To this control and to the method 
by which it is to be gained,” says the 
brief, “we file our protest. The war 
inevitably led to vast increase in fed- 
eral jurisdiction and control not only 
of the freedom of business but of the 
freedom of the individual citizen. This 
was readily assented to on the part of 
all, and by none more readily than the 
business interests, in view of the na- 
tional emergency. We believe, how- 
ever, we are voicing not only the busi- 
ness but also the popular sentiment of 
this country in favor of the quickest 
possible liquidation of this overhead 
control so repugnant to American in- 
stitutions.” 

As evidence that government opera- 
tion is provided in the Calder bill, the 
chamber says that the President, 
“under certain supposed contingen- 
cies of alleged emergency, is empow- 
ered not only to fix prices and commis- 
sions to dealers, but to deal in coal and 
to control the production, movement 
and distribution of coal,” and that fur- 
ther “all operators or dealers in coal 
having gross sales in excess of $50,000 


is called to: 


on. 
/1918, 
countries were during the early years | 
(of the war 


ihe said, 
keen 
ing conditions. 


a year shall, as a condition of their 
right to do business, obtain a govern- 
ment license, and incidental thereto 
shall be subject to governmental in- 


quisition.” 


VALUE OF CAPITAL 
SHIP IS EXPLAINED 


British Admiral Says There Is No 
Likelihood of Submarines Tak- 
ing the Place of Battleships 
Owing to Their Vulnerability 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Saturday)—The 
serious manner with which the 
relative merits of the battleship, the 
submarine, and aircraft have been 
discussed shows that it is really a 
debatable subject. Admiral Sir Regi- 
nald H. Bacon agrees with this view, 
but considers that the value of the 
capital ship is unquestionable. 

In an interview with the representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Monitor, 
Sir Reginald said that without. doubt 
submarines and also aircraft have 
their usefulness and must largely in- 
fluence future naval warfare, but at 
present, and in the future, as far as 
he can see, neither of these weapons 
prevent the battleship from operating 
as heretofore in war time. It is quite 
likely that submarines may impair the 
fighting efficiency of an enemy fleet, 
but Sir Reginald considers it beyond 
the powers of these vessels to prevent 
two battle fleets from engaging, there- 
fore, in warfare on waters in which 
battle fleets can operate, the last word 
will rest with that class of vessel. 

“During the recent war,” he said, 
“the submarine undoubtedly did a lot 


f 


of damage to this country, but almost 
entirely through sinking our merchant 
vessels. 
compared with the gain that resulted | 
to us from German unrestricted war- | 
fare against commerce. 
foreseen that submarine warfar 
against ships of a single nation was a} 


But the price paid was small | resentatives at 


effort that make the surface attack so 
much more deadly than the isolated 
attacks of the submarine. 

In conclusion, Sir Reginald said: “I 
have given you briefly a few facts that 
to my mind prove that the time has 
not yet come—-nor is it within sight— 
when the submarine will constituté a 
serious menace to the existence of the 
battleship. Let it, however, be re- 
membered that battleships can only 
operate in restricted areas on account 
of fuel supply. It is not in every war 
that battleships may. be called on to 
take part. What applies to battleships 
applies to the great armored cruisers, 
so far as submarines are concerned. 
But between these two there is one 
great difference. The action of the 
battleship fleet in war time must be 
local, but that of the armored cruiser 
will be worldwide.” 


COMMISSION URGED 
IN STEEL INDUSTRY 


Interchurch World Movement 
Memorializes Congress to Put 
Into Effect Recommendations 
Made Following Strike Inquiry 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Following 
their testimony before the Senate La- 
bor and Education Committee, mem- 
bers of the commission of inquiry of 
the Interchurch world Movement 
have forwarded to the presiding offi- 
cers of the Senate and House of Rep- 
Washington and to 


individual congressmen a memorial 


It had been. demanding legislation along the lines 
e | of the Interchurch steel report. 


The commission recommended at 


futile blow at commerce carrying, | ‘that hearing—inasmuch as conditions 
since uncertainty as to nationality of: in the iron and steel industry depend 


the ships would hamper that action Upon 
/ among the 


of the submarines. On the other hand, 


holding good 
the United 


the conditions 


workers of 


unrestricted sinking would inevitably | States Steel Corporation and past ex- 


rope neutrals into the war. 
the case with the United States. 
lost many vessels, but, in return, 


Such was perience has proved that the industrial 
We policies of large-scale producing con- 


cerns are basically influenced by pub- 


gained the assistance of the United lic opinion expressed in governmental 


States of America in the 


war, which: action, Labor unions, 


which in this 


help turned the tide at a most critical case have failed, or both, and per- 


point and won the war. 


“Naval authorities all 


at 


/manent solutions for the industry can 
times only be reached by the steel corpora- 


clearly and fully recognized that com- ition in free cooperation with its em- 
mand of the sea lay with the British | _ployees—-that the federal government 


“any reduction of this 


| Grand Fleet, and,” said Sir Reginald, ' be requested to initiate the immediate 
fighting | undertaking of such a settlement by 


strength was not ‘to be thought of, | bringing together both sides. 


otherwise we could have released a 
cloud of destroyers that would have 
assisted to yon a + Hanlt to os eager 


erteliy toak eee ee on, ‘wits the! 


naval caiepeiiee organized convoys 


Impartiality Inquiry Asked 
It recommended that the federal] 
by congressional resolution, set up 


and had built sufficient destroyers to, a ¢éommission representing both sides 


escort and protect 
through the submarine areas. 


Work of Dover Patrol 


Sir Reginald, who was in command. 
of the Dover Patrol and all operations | 
the Belgian coast from .1915 to: 
pointed out how deficient all | 
in effective means for, 
submarines, and) 
defensive and of-) 


counter-attacking 

how, step by step, 
fensive measures were perfected, till’ 
finally, as a defensive measure, the 
Straits of Dover were successfully 
closed to all underwater craft. This, | 
was only accomplished by as 
and persistent study of exist- | 
“At first,” he said, ‘“‘we relied upon | 
our patrols; later on, while waiting 
for the mines to be laid in the huge’ 
mine field, a great wire net was 
stretched across the straits, supported | 
by large buoys. For the time this was 
effective, but later on it was found’ 
that enemy submarines, 
strong tides, were passing over and. 
under the obstruction.” 

As a méthod of offense, Sir Reginald 
said that depth charges undoubtedly 
proved most satisfactory. Their great 
value lay in their frightening power. 
It was fear of the depth charge that 
created fear of the destroyer and 
balked many and many a score of 
ubmarine attacks on vessels. 

Toward the close of the war, the 
ubmarine campaign against merchant- 
nen (it never constituted any real men- 
ace to the Royal Navy) had been met. 
The final factor that sounded the knell 
»* the underwater craft was the moored 
mine. Under Sir Reginald’s instruc- 
tions, a vertical wall of mines was) 
laid across the Straits of Dover, which 
absolutely prevented any submarine 
from using those waters unless she 
were on the surface. At night she 
might try to run through:on the sur- 
face, but this was countered by estab- 
lishing lightships and by burning 
flares of 1,500,000 candlepower dt ir- 
regular intervals, brilliantly lighting 
the sea for a considerable distance 
around. 


A Great Mine Field 


In this manner, he said, the sub- 
marine was compelled to dive in order 
to avoid the patrolling destroyers— 
and of course she dived to her destruc- | 
tion in the submerged mine field. He 
admitted that no such mine field could | 
be made to be infallible to enemy 
passage by submarines, but in the 
Dover mine field, chances were greatly 
in favor of the boat being destroyed. 

Sir Reginald pointed out that Lord 
Jellicoe did not make his famous turn- 
ing away movement at Jutland to 
avoid the fleet of submarines, sup- 
posed to be with Admiral von Scheer, 
but ke turned away from a well di- 
rected attack of some 60 or 79 tor- 
pedoes, delivered against his capital 
Ships by surface craft, namely, de- 
stroyers. It is speed and concentrated 


assisted by | 


i last summer, 
| main issues were not settled and the 
'causes still remained. 


| port, 
'up a commission for the industry, in 


-ask specifically,” 


merchantmen | ang the public, similar to the com- 
| mission 
strike, to inaugurate immediate’ con- 


resulting from the _ coal 


ferences between the steel corporation 


and its employees for the elimination 
of the 12-hour day and the seven-day 


' week, and for the readjustment of 


wages, that it devise with both sides 


'and.establish an adequate plan of 


permanent. free conference to regu- 
late the conduct of the industry of 


/the future, and continue and make 


nation-wide and exhaustive this in- 
quiry into basic conditions in the in- 
dustry. 

The memorial calls attention to the 


| opening words of the commission's re- 


port of the steel strike made public 
to the effect that the 


It quotes the 


| principal recommendation of the re- 


“that the federal government set 


order to initiate free, open conference 
between those who must always be 
chiefly responsible for settlement of 


the industry’s problems, its owners 


/and its workers.” 


[t also quotes from the letter to the 
President transmitting the _ report: 
“The commission finds in the iron and 
steel industry conditions which it is 
forced to describe as not good for the 
nation. It fails to find any federal 
agency which with promise of early re- 
sult, is directly grappling with these 
conditions.” 


Popular Support Claimed 

The commission holds that these 
statements are as true today as when 
it concluded its investigation a year 
ago. It adds that in the seven months 
since the report was given to the 
nation, the members of the commis- 
sion, in pursuit of their customary 
duties in every part of the country, 
have felt a public opinion quietly but 
strongly supporting their report and 
its recommendations. 

They raise for a third time the 
questions: “Is the nation helpless be- 
fore conditions in a basic industry 
which promise a future crisis? Can 
our democratic society be moved to 
do industrial . justice without the 
pressure of the crisis itself?” “We 
the memorial con- 
cludes, “that Congress act along the 
line of the recommendations of the 
stéel report; we are unwilling to 
believe that the government does 
nothing and leaves the field to a con- 
test of trade unions against manvu- 
facturing corporations.” 

The memorial is signed by Francis 
J. McConnell, bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and chairman of 
the commission of inquiry and by 
Daniel A. Poling, vice chairman of 
the commission and former associate 
general secretary of the Interchurch 
World Movement. 


BRITISH PREMIER’S — 
‘FIRM ATTITUDE ON 
REPARATION ISSUE 


Mr. Lloyd George Says While 
German Proposals Will Be 
Considered, Allies Will Check 
Attempts to Avoid Payment 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Furopean News Office 
BIRMINGHAM, England (Sunday) 

—‘*‘We entered into the war because 3 

treaty was broken. Now it is over, 

we mean to see that treaties are ob 
served,” said Mr. Lloyd George, the 

Prime Minister, here on Saturday 

afternoon, on the octasion of being 

presented with the freedom of the 
city. 

After paying a graceful tribute to 
the heroic work of Birmingham during 
the war, the Premier immediately 
entered upon the subject of fulfillment 
of the Versailles Treaty. Taking the 
fact that a challenged treaty is war in 
suspense, as the keynote, he pointed 
out that until the treaty is fulfilled 
there will be constant unrest in Eue 
rope. 

There are notably two conditions 
that it is essential that Germany shall 
respect, he said. The first is the stipu~ 
lation of the Treaty with regard to 
disarmament. There can be no peace 
without disarmament. It is the firs¢ 
condition of peace that the war ma- 
chine must be broken up—not merely 
broken up, but broken beyond repair. 

“T have knowledge, on behalf of the 
British Government, that since the 
armistice Germany has made very 
great progress toward disarmament,” 
he continued, and in order to give his 
audience an idea of the terrible ma- 
chine Germany possessed, he pre 
sented some figures of the implements 
of war so far surrendered: In cannon, 
great and small, in round figures, 
51,000; trench mortars, 10,000, and 
thousands and thousands of the big- 
gest guns ever forged have been sur- 
rendered, broken and smashed. Tho 
Premier recalled to his audience that 
Great Britain had about 100,000 shells 
in 1915, with ,80,000 in reserve, while 
Germany has surrendered since thea 
armistice 33,000,000. As to small 
arms, she has surrendered 70,000 ma- 
chine guns, 3,000,000 rifies and 411, 
000,000 cartridges. 


Germany's Responsibility 

As to reparations, the first condi- 
tion laid down by the British Gov-~ 
ernment before the last election was 
that Sermans was Boy ting 3 sone to 


damental of jaribpeninnsa: in every 
nation in the world, the country, just 
like the individual, is responsible for 
its own acts. 

The second fundamental, which was 
also laid down in the pre-election 
program, was not merely one of law, 
but of common sense. That does not 
always mean the same thing, said Mr. 
Lloyd George. “It is that you can 
only recover from another what he is 
capable of paying. You cannot get 
more out of him than he has got.. 
The best way of determining that is 
to have expert accountants determine 
what the debtor is capable of paying. 

“The third fundamental, and this is 
the most important, is that Germany 
must not be allowed to pay in such 
a way as would inflict greater dam- 
age on the country receiving the pay- 
ment than not to pay at all, which 
would be the case of Germany paid 
in goods, as that would throw hun- 
dreds of thousands of workmen out 
of employment here, in France, Italy 
and America.” 

These fundamentals the Premier 
considers that the Allies have now ac- 
cepted, and the bill presented to Ger- 
many has one advantage in the way 
in which that bill has been framed. 
It is sealed according to Germany’s 
prosperity. “If Germany is not pros- 
perous, she cannot pay. If Germany 
is prosperous she can pay, and she 
must pay,” the Premier statéd amidst 
cheers. 

Agitation in Berlin 

As to the storm raised in Berlin on 
hearing the account of the Paris con- 
ference proceedings, he had read a 
fairly full report of the speech de- 
livered by Dr. Walter Simons, who is 
Germany's Foreign Minister, “and I 
may say at once a very able man—I 
think a very high-minded man, as [I 
judge men. I sat with him around the 
table on several days at Spa, and he 
impressed me as a very sincere and 
honest statesman, who méant to carry 
out his obligations as far as he could.” 

Dr. Simons’ speech about refusing to 
accept the Allies’ conditions as a basis 
of discussion reminded the Premier of 
that speech in the Reichstag which 
also received even louder applause— 
a sentence about a scrap of paper. 
“IT ask Germany not to allow itself to 
be misled by passion of the momeng 
into repeating the follies of 1914.” 


He then rapidly sketched the rela- 
tive taxation of Great Britain and 
France, as compared with Germany, 
and showed that it is intolerable that 
the country which inflicted the dam-« 
age, and which escaped the damage 
itself, should also escape with a 
lighter burden of taxation than the 
two countries which were victims of 
her wanton attack. The burden im- 
posed by the Allies on Germany is 
not extravagant. For the first two 
years, it is not equal to the annual 
pensions bill of France and Great 
Britain alone. Afterward, it Increases, 
but that is in proportion to the in- 
creased prosperity of Germany. 
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) ee ee a : measure being ardently suppofted by: Every Anti-Aircraft Device}: 1¢ will be remembered that Col.| Which to Present Its Claims way that it can be met by the workers. 
Nachiko Seki. He contended the .best William M. Kenley, who rose to the truly representative, are selected as 


way to remove the belief that Japan} Bpecial to The Christian Science Monitor | rank of major-general, and was the| Special to The Christian serene may examples ‘of what will happen to all 


Spdcial to The Christian Sclence Monitor 

from its Hastern News Office is a military nation would be to give from its Washington News Office first chief of the air service in France, from its Washington News ce railrosds if wages are not reduced. 
‘NEW YORK, New Yotk—That the | ‘the vote to all the people, thus con-| | wasiHiNGTON, District of Columbia | after the armistice went before Con- ee eee i , a This, they ailege, is distinctly unfair. 
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a" conference of premiers at London on | Vincing foreign critics tHat the gov- '—Gold-braided admirals of the United) gress and urged the separation of the ) 
=| February 12 be requested to preserve | °?nment’s views are really those Of} ciates Navy, seamen, grizzled in the) air service from the army and the| ing to seek postponement of the efforts Dostana: Adidiend 
for the Armenians every advantage|‘the Japanese population. He -ex-| ,.-vice, men reared in the tradition Of|/ navy. At this time he was head of the |°f the railroads to return to what PIRES stipes. CREPE 
allotted to them in the Treaty of | Pressed the belief that the govern-! the pattleship and dreadnaught as the/air service. He was almost immedi-|W°Uld be practically pre-war condi- Poama“lte Wester: Mews Otfies 
Sévres is urged in resolutions adopted | ™ent’s “persistent Fuppression of the! decisive units of naval combat, must| ately relieved of his command, set | tions; and on the other hand, the rail-|  Qin,qo tiinois _- Postponsnient 
tat a mass meeting held by the Ar- people's just claims” might culminate} now jook to their laurels. Their} back to hjs regular rank of. colonel | Tad executives are insisting that delay’ presentation of their case be- 
| menia-America Society at the Cathe-| i 2 dreadful national outburst.” - laboriously established theories are|and assigned to recruiting duty in the | 18 dangerous and that action should be, | Railway Labor Board has 
dral of St. John the Divine yesterday. It is regrettable,” he declared, “that /heing challenged by the advocates of/ office of the adjutant-general. He | taken at once looking toward the abro-/ | asked by the represenatives of 
The resolutions also urge that the | the Japanese should be discriminated | geyeiopment of the air service, as the | askéd for retirement from the service. | S4tion of agreements reached under the railway employees organizations 
premiers set apart, either under a | #84inst in California, but the Japanese | coming arm of defense and offense. Another officer who has advocated | W@r-time conditions when Labor had/, "= ' they have more time to 
provincial government, under a pro- | G0vernment also discriminates against The admirals have their “guard up,” | the creation of a separate air service everything its Own “WE? ORk the rar prepare their arguments. B. M 
|} tectorate, or by some other arrange- = oe ety sed hess tas — but they are somewhat uneasy. One| ¥45 Mason M. Patrick, whe, holding the | prs Dakar sence = vcr gy ct on ig mrtg: eo =r Pig 
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be considered an. Armenian home,|™?. Hara, asked why the Kokumin-To tag aie ce ak tee jo Mig, Berd ley’s successor. He served until the; Labor says through its representa- 2 8 gel mens and a” gre 
with the expectation that they will |P@rty had excluded the women of Japan |, nittee of the House of Representa- | ¢*Peditionary forces came home. He /tives that the railroads are using the tea : te 7 vaca ay or ay 
develop into an Armenian common-| ‘Tom the terms of its proposed ex-| 11,2. listening to a young man wear-| W@S reduced to the rank of colonel and | opportunity to seek to destroy the | 5° °™ 2p saatal bade sie o ay . pes a 
wealth, or be united with Russian | "Sion of the right to vote. He de- ing the uniform of a flying officer of |!8 "Ow personnel officer in the office/unions, especially the newer and | held tn the Lakes gorbiay a ‘one 


Armenia. j Clared that the~present law, which | , | : _| of the chief of engineers. weaker ones, and to render the Rail- | the 
the United States Air Service who at-. road Labor Board a useless piece of | time limit will be set on the workers 
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«tag ea wee a ay betiie an Citioten direct tax of three yen per year, was tacked their pet theories as to the in-| Rear Admiral Sims Support machinery, the result of which effort | representatives for the presentation of 
were encou the best i . vulnerability of battleships, battle, : : | their case. E. F. Grable, grand presi- 
after the armistice, and have done so re co te for voters under cruisers and fortifications when sub-| General Mitchell has taken up the| may be a widespread and disastrous | ae oe +h ' sted Br ri woh , 
existing conditions in Japan. | strike, it is intimated. ent of the Un rother oO 

in large numbers, a separate mandate hs: jected to attack from the air. Rgnt waere thene ofscers lett of. 90s The railvosds aseart that Labor is Maintenance of Way Employees and 
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over Cilicia to France or some other + = ; Thee man who threw down 
os was proposed. FRENCH PREMIER S gauntlet to the admirals of the line in| pending now before Congress in the/troducing charges of improper acts | statement before the ‘board this 


Interest of United States his vigorous assault on Saturday Was list awaiting confirmation. This fact|and motives of th railroad manage- morning. 
The requests were made in view of DEFENSE OF POLICY Brig.-Gen. William Mitchell, the eX-|,ione will insure consideration for his| ments. Such accysations have been | Protest against further postpone- 
the interest the United States has in ponent of the aeroplane as against) on a before his promotion is acted lodged with the Interstate Commerce; ment of the employees’ representa- 
the plight of the Armenians, not. only 2 epee re “0 gga ag wears a Rasen upon. Curiously encush. the chiet sup- | Commission and are to be investigated. | sige — now - his ae 
beca nhuman treatment to : ‘ ee nguishe ervice Cross for brav-! ps ! ee ’ n behalf of the railways was ce 
which they hy a om subjected, but be- Mr . Briand, While Admitting] ery in air combat. He appeared be- a pos a nem inns tt Binge st General Atterbury's Letter ‘on Saturday by W. W. Atterbury, ' 
cause they have been allies; and there France Has Not Gained as fore the committee completely un-| who in hie earlier career staged a ents The last communication on the ques-| chairman of the labor committee of 
daunted by the report of the naval) similar ae ae dn emette ? oh ~ | ton under dispute is that of Gen. W.| the Association of Railway Execu- 

oe noting that | w. Atterbury, vice-president of the tives, who presented his objections to 


ption of power by the 
the war could not be 
word must be sheathed 


is a strong feeling among Americans 


the idea of look- 

_they had looked 

or 60 years ago—as 

of paper.” “Our claim is a 


edged in the Treaty of Sévres to be . _ gress in behalf of the battleship. The} | : 

clan Reed det bend treated 20 ellics Justifies Decisions of Conference young Brigadier-General etood by his 2" better gunfire in the navy he had | whiter, chairman of the Carriers Com-_ chairman of the conference commit- 

a ; is ab: « vekne 3 ieith. ena declared ts 2 “ate come under the influence of Admiral mittee, on Saturday, and by him read! tee of me 

eserve to reated afte yj she ‘comm*tee sir Percy Scott of the British Navy,!to the Railroad Labor Board ig | bensemenrcssh “ate 

The meeting took the attitude that ré-| - 1,7, . that the issue was of such importance tne “father” of the modern. dread-|,. ne See eee ee 

cent events in Ottoman territory sure | S, France (Friday)—(By The! that it must ‘not be permitted to re-. , lon tt 1 matter General Atterbury sald: ‘SIR EDWARD CARSON 

ranted the suspicion that the Armenian | Associated Press)—The French Cham- Main unsettled. frente — yp ancages t aeBgpae “I am informed that B. M. Jewell, | > 

cause had been abandoned for other!her of Deputies today heard Aristide : , ‘one of the leadi avoc _| president of the Railroad Employees) RESIGNS LEADERSHIP 
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and personal effort which Americans gotiations at the recent reparations | tion of all the air services of the coun- | tne hettleskie-tattens the. drouela ‘another postponement of his reply to; Monitor from its European News Otfice 

had made in the Near East justified a conference in Paris and an assertion | try—unified gommand and unified de-| of dummy ~ atten we which eemuees the application which, on behalf of! BELFAST, Ireland (Saturday)—Sir 

presentation of their views to the pre-|by the Premier that the decisions|Velopment of the army, navy and yyiy.noy said proved the effectiveness the railroads, I made to the United pqward Carson, who presided at the 
commercial services. He declared in of aircraft, is the same ship from States Railway Labor Board on Janu- 


Treaty of Sévres at London. — vigorous term: he ;s i ‘ 
The mettihe was presided over by | Dest terms obtainable for France from at hee cuaiiion sian pron scinymnng which Admiral Sims successfully 


Canon Robert Ellis Jones, of the) Germany under the conditions obtain-|ricrs to accompany the light vessels 


thteous one,” said the Premier, “and 
We must enforce it.” 
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in the afternoon, the Premier 
conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law at Birmingham 
‘University, where he addressed the 
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, ‘planes in the British controversy. 
General Mitchell urged the unifica- | It is a curious circumstance that | Hon: of Labor, has today requested! Special cable to The Christian Science 


annual meeting of the Ulster Unien- 
“I wish you would appear before the i8t Council yesterday, when Sir James 


demonstrated his theories as to guD-| .ourt tomorrow morning, if possible, Craig was unanimously chosen as 
Ulster’s Unionist leader, in vacating 


ih miers who will undertake to revise the ; 
guest at the annual dinner of the Bir- reached at the conference were the nee 32: 
mingh Jewelers and Silversmiths 
18 at the Grand Hotel, Mr. 
ect: ‘Lioyd George made a spirited reply | Cathedral, who also presented the res-| ing at present. of the fleet in place of the battleships | Ss : ; 
Re te Mr. Asquith’s Wolverhampton olutions, and was attended by many The Premier requested the Chamber and battle cruisers. He challenged’ i we entirely possible that the at-| nent in the strongest possible terms. Office, said there could be no unity 
4 in which the Premier showed of the workers in the Near East Re- ~~ | the assembled admirals to active com- ‘@¢K Which General Mitchell launched | “«pne subject matter now before the | With the South of Ireland while as- 
_ that the unhappy condition of Europe | lief. . / ) elther to accept or reject the decisions | hat under the fairest possible condi-| Wil! result in a material change in| United states Railroad Labor Board is| Sassination and murder went on. Let 
‘was not due to the governments, as in Dil | ono as a whole. It was decided that all | tions. the current naval appropriations bill, not new to Mr. Jewel! and his asso- them show the Roman Catholic mi- 
France, since the armistice, there had| “¥e™ma © the deputies who had indicated their} “Let them take a battleship and which comes before the House next) cistes. From at least some time in nority in Ulster, he said, that they 
Le. Been four governments, in Italy four,; The first speaker, Capt. Paxton Hib- eel i i ie Oa Re leout it aad surround it with every | week. At the conclusion of the hear- the year 1918 they embarked upon the had nothing to fear from the Pro- 
« and how many in Germany he did not! bard, U. S. A., who was in Paris during : known anti-aircraft-device and we will ing On Saturday W. B. Oliver (D.), policy of trying to subject all of the testant majority. He concluded that 
_ know, while in Russia there was no| the Peace Conference and later was a | fore a vote was taken on the ques- dish ond eink 4.” the Betendior. Representative from Alabama, moved | -ajiways of the country, regardless of he hoped he handed over his office 
| government at all. member of Maj.-Gen. J. G. Harbord’s tion, and the discussion was post- General piohennd ay mee ee tc that the Naval Affairs Committee re- | the differing needs of the railroads unstained and unsullied. 
pai . commission in Armenia, spoke of os poned until next Tuesday. aeeve tm practic: every statement 1 ~— a sg gee eee Sees one of the territories respectively, Sir James Craig said that if Kins 
reese Sten OF the remnant 0 “T have done the best that I could,” | have made, if given a fair chance.” ot . op gs css = OWa = =ane’ | served, to rigid and uniform rules and | George came to open the Northern 
the Armenian refugees, of their neces- aM 4 “1 tine § ; Sink de vou think that under the| Massachusetts, the keels for which working conditions. Parliament he hoped that at the same 
sity to choose between the Russian | aid Mr. Briand. “If there is a man in spesnen Gredabebilen of the aren 4 have just peen laid, and substitute for ‘time the King would open the South- 
tae Soviet Government and the rapacity of wentligaesncitot ghee Sar aes J the the mavy. the air service-biee me coo them two aircraft..carriers. to cost National Agreements ‘ern Parliament, so that a long and 
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Pe hone - if “The Versailles Treaty is completé,” | Was asked. o reg . . 
| "many. It was brought in four German sa te Roe tn) rece or lon siucniean “Ute Premier: ators tn “We do not think. we know it. has | ALLEGED PLO] TERS | Labor Board were signed, they repre- Government of Ireland by ements 
‘Wagons and placed to the account of piedg y y "| nething latking in it—only it fs not | not,” General Mitchell parried, without ARRESTED IN PARIS | sented the attainment of an object to | They would welcome the success 0 
‘the Reparations Commission in the | °® 5#/d that.unless strong representa- |" : ; a moment’s hesitation. e “I think with | which they had long been committed. | the Southern Parliament. 
‘Bank of Fra Th Id h tions were made, the conference of the | #!!ve. , wey: Ses ponsggtn peters ' “When the period of federal con-| An attempt was made last night to 
ee a aor e gold has been i to be held in Lond Feb-| The Versailles Treaty to be effec-| Our present aviation. facilities prop- ane — biel . 
_  @waited some time, but its reception premiers, one ~ eee OF FUN | : i . lv deve] d.” a 7 Special to The Christian Science Monitor | trol ended and the companies resumed ' jsolate Belfast by the wholesale cut- 
|e i nin id result in modifications |tive, Mr. Briand continued, must rely} erly developed,” he asserted, “that we| ¢o. its correspondent in Paris by wireless iv 92 ires 
 @aused considerable i ruary 21, wou rom its c I is by wireless; private operation on March 1, 1920,/ ting of telegraph and telephone wires. 
ayo nterest in Paris. f > th ld t upon the work of the Reparations; can sink any enemy vessel, armored ‘ . | , ' i 
_ oe ee eee 0O 8 Cc issi or unarmored. that comes within 200|.. PARIS. France (Sunday) — Fur-j Mr. Jewell and his associates made|{t is supposed that the object was to 
eS FRANCE. PROMISES Turkish victory. He said that such — ena "h aq“ h miles of our shores With + othe ther important arrests in connection! immediate demand upon the railroad | prevent the circulation of Sir Edward 
my action would be a betrayal of the Ar- It is no secret,” he asserted, chat , . .s radetagone ee the alleged Bolshevist plot in| companies to continue these arrange-| Carson's speech, but the report had 
ae | iat da turning back from the | the Reparations Commission, of which | carriers housing at least 30 planes we : d agin Pon 
ee TO HELP WASLSFAINL) |tdeate for which our sd s F Ys only one-fifth, had been un-| could extend this area far out to sea.”| France have taken place. Amadée| ments unchanged. jalready passed over the wires bdefore 
a “ cama - tt fi feuenatinacal a "| ala te ‘come as to the amount to La wr S _— Dunois, acting editor of the official! “If there was any justification or | they were cut. 
oe '~ ’ S ougat. | j Ar .:* Sociali The “H ité,” is in| sound economic reason for the policy | on 
a m i ; . ed as tidemnity, and the man- ck o my Ouppor ocialist organ, The “Humanité,” is in| ( y | ae 
ia rs to Be to Assist in accor + ce ga ak sent oesiot dgmg ce ag it Aer be paid As one looked from the admirals |th¢ bands of the police, while Victor; on which these national agreements | Lord Dunsany’s Fine 
e Administration — DD finit Al or dee Gaeregntion t  § a Therefore the premiers had to take a|to the youthful brigadier one could | Griffuhéles, who was for a period of; are based, and if there was any justi-| gpecial cable to The Christian’ Sctence 
oy ' . e ej ee Mtervention © nga ents ne Pekan! in the matter.” * see that he was fired with imagina- five years general secretary of the fication for the demand that they be; Monitor from its Muropean News Office 
liance Treaty Not Implied Se aueal “ “orem nn to tm Mr. Briand said he realized that he|tion, that he had all the courage of | Confédération Générale du Travail, | continued by the railway companies,; DUBLIN, Ireland (Saturday)—When 
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France as was due her owing to her; touched by that type of romance that ; 
. t what those reasons were. session of firéarms, the prosecutor ad- 


: -F Sa tee correc Jom tee oe ener Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and that the, b leads t l H sequence of the discovery of checks 
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PARIS, France (Sunday)—Presi-| ments was to treat the Treaty of | at any rate he.had succeeded in bring-| with his crusade in face of the antag- : 
center in Berlin. A commercial man.. 


dent Pilsudeki of Poland has left! Savres as a mere “scrap of paper,” |ing the situation out’ of the chaos/onism of the admirals and despite lage rete ; a. He ei ee 
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| bar, composed of an alloy of platinum 
: and irridium, which is deposited in a 
vault underground under lock and key 
at Sévres, France. It is usually in- 
only once in 10 years, but 
Professor Michelson was permitted to 


determine its pages in light waves. 
a@ year to complete the 


ys of unimagined rivers 


for the blue 2,083,372.1—all 
the nameless timber ag cel ene gh asm gag . 


in air at 15 degrees Centigrade and 
at normal atmospheric pressure. The 
absolute accuracy of these figures is 
about one part in 2,000,000, the rela- 
tive accuracy about one part in 
20,000,000. 

Among other things he investigated 


by interference methods that certain 
lines of the spectrum were not single 


in that it resembles in some degree 


the consummation of the work in find- 
ing the measure of a star. 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

“We are like masons building a 
wall, It matters little to us that 
small boys should come and jeer at 
us. We simply go on adding layer to 
layer, and we will go on until we 
have finished the last layer, and. put 
on the coping stone.” The speaker 
was Sir James Craig, Captain Craig 
he was in those days, for it was in 
the stirring times before the war 
wheh Ulster was drilling and drilling 
and drilling, and, every now and 
again, being reviewed to the end that 
she might be ready, when it came, to 
resist Home Rule. The captain and 
I and a friend who had driven out with 
me were seated together in that curious 
little oak-paneled room at Craigavon 
which the man who has become the 
first Ulster Premier, no doubt, 
still uses as hie special retreat, and 
we had been discussing, for quite a 
long time, the question, which was 
about the only question in the United 
Kingdom in those days, the Home 
Rule question; how Ulster would 


some anecdote winning easily the right 
of way. 

There was one joke that every one 
seemed to have against Captain Craig 
in those days, and that was the care 
he took of Sir Edward Carson. Where 
Sir Edward was concerned, the cap- 
tairi was a veritable bulldog, and I 
never lost an opportunity when I met 
him, if I knew that Sir Edward was 
anywhere in the offing, to express the’ 
cheerfal desire that Sir Edward might 
join the party. Captain Craig always 
took the proposal quite seriously. Sir 
Edward was busy, very busy. Nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than 
te do as was suggested, but not at the 
particular time. Another time, no 
doubt, he would not be so pressed 
with work. And so “tomorrow,” as 
far as the captain, Sir Edward and 
the visitor were concerned, never 
came. 

On this particular stile at 
Craigavon I made the usual sugges- 
tion. Sir Edward, we knew, was writ- 
ing letters in the great room with the 
huge bow window at the end of the 
annex. We had caught a momentary 
glimpse of his quite unmistakable 
back view as we went through the pas- 
sage. Captain Craig, however, vowed, 


never accept Home Rule, but would 
resist to the last man any effort to 
impose it upon her. 

It was a great subject, and Captain 
Craig was full of it, fuller than usual, 
if that was possible, for we had just 
passed through a great experience. 
But a few days before, the Ulster 
Unionist Council, under the guidance 


For measuring the angular diameter 
of Betelgeuse, a framework carrying | 


20 feet apart was placed symmet- 
rically in front of the huge 100-inch 
Mt. Wilson reflector. The two mirrors 
caught the light from the star and 
turned it toward two other mirrors, 
set directly over the aperture of the 
telescope, 
beams of light to the big 100-inch 
mirror. The two rays of light com- 


it as a matter of course, 

d seldom consider how many dyna- 
08 yuld be necessary to produce 
7 ‘small fraction_of its bright- 

. Nevertheless, sunshine repre- 

s energy, and this energy is trans- 

“i to us by waves: When we 
a8 _ into a still pond, the 
produces a system of 
concentric ripples, which 

‘in expanding circles on the 

e of the water. So light waves 

e thrush space and convey to us 


‘ it th waves of light move at the 


yA ‘oo PRES PREG 


pattern of fringes. 


position was found where the fringes 
changed in a manner indicating a 
double source of light, that is, the two 
edges of the stellar disk. The distance 
between the movable mirrors gave 
by a simple formula an angular diam- 
ter of 0.047 of a second of an arc. 
Thus, the first measure of a star’s disk 
was accomplished. Combined with the 
great distance of the star from us, this 

measure shows the stupendous size of 


, ‘se0| ‘This is only ijuaie story in one 
of the most fascinating departments 
of humau knowledge. If a physicist 
could have the soul of a poet, then as 
Professor Michelson remarks, “he 


ve a 
na 


of the wave length. The green 

about one fifty-thousands of 

; the red are longer, the violet 

es ort . 8o color is the effect of 
¥ nature of light. The delicate 
ints of the rose, the beautiful rain- |, 
bow, the flash of the dewdrop, even 
: ol the spider thread in the 
due to the varying 

h of light waves. A monochro- 

e world would be a calamity. 

e astronomers would 


the satisfaction, almost the reverence 
which the subject inspires.” 
Epwarp SKINNER KING: 


THREE FRIENDS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
At Mirehouse, near Bassenthwaite, 


under Skiddaw, James Spedding, Al- 
fred Tennyson and Edward FitzGerald 


setimes prefer light. of one color. 
6 early telescopes were unsatisfac- 
on account of the colored edges 
images. Even with monochro- 
light the image of a star can 
be a point, but is spread out by 

ves into a little disk. However, 

t seemed a hindrance has been 
into a rung on the ladder of 
for, without calor, the 

pe sope never would have told of 
e chemical composition of the stars, 
r velocities or their physical con- 


cn » crowning use of light waves 
+m been in the “principle” of “inter- 
nce.’ When light emanates from 


friends rambled about, talked and read 
and sketched, 


nyson, whom they both so greatly ad- 
mired that FitzGerald wrote of him, 
“T will say no more of Tennyson than 


cause I have to think him great.” It 


Gerald’s. to 
friendships, 


two > pure under certain conditions, 
Bs systems of waves augment 
2 other at some points, and neu- 
ize each other at other points. One 
y study some of these effects by 
i simultaneously two stones 
o still water. If the point observed 
lly distant from the sources of 
, the waves will be united 
rd a double effect. If, how- 
the point observed is farther 
one source than the other by 
if wave or ripple, the two 
act in contrary directions. In 
other words, the waves “interfere.” 
On the water the surface at such a 
point is undisturbed; in an experi- 
t with light, such a point will be 
: When rays of light from 
o sources are united after traveling 
or nearly equal paths, a series 
and dark bands or fringes 
r be produced by “interference,” 
is from band to band having 
3 : relation to the wave length 
reg used. 
A. A. Michelson of the Uni- 
sity of Chicago has developed the 
ciple” of interference ihto an in- 
called an “interferometer,” 
of which was used to meas- 
. The results which he 


clared that they loved FitzGerald best 


his heart for him. James Spedding 


Tennyson called him 


‘IT knew.” After their day out among 
three friends would sit talking far into 
the night. (When the house was 


declaim in a voice like the murmur 
of a pinewood out of a little red book 


come famous. 
lowed to read aloud because Tennyson 
said he read too much as if he had 


James’ father, showed thé courteous 
contempt of a practical man for the 
whole business. 

“Well, Mr. FitzGerald,” 
say, “and what is it? 
reads and Jim criticizes, is that it?” 
It was a pity the trio did not go to- 
gether to see the poet Wordsworth, 
but although Tennyson was constantly 
reading* and quoting from his poems, 
he would not go to see him, as Sped- 
ding wrote, “He would and would not 
(sulky one) though Wordsworth was 
hospitably inclined toward him.” 

These three friends “would and 
would not” in many ways besides visit- 
ing Wordsworth. Perhaps it was this 
that lent them all such charm. Of 
FitzGerald, Speeding wrote in 1838: 
“He is in a state of disgraceful in- 
difference to everything except grass 
and fresh air. What will 5 le ae of 
‘thim in this world?" Knowing how 
fresh the air and how green the grass 
was to him, one cannot be sorry that 
the friends were not as other men, 
even in their differences and indif- 
ferences 


. with the interferometer 

= been remarkable. Ore of the 

ari ly uses was the measurement of 
1e yy of light both in the direc- 
om of, and transverse to, the motion 
hw Ponte in its orbi.. No difference 

§ detected by this experiment which 
-ealled the initial experiment 
ye wseory al relativity. To show 


which reflected the two’ 


bined at the eye-end formed a distinct 
By varying the | 
distance apart of the two mirrors at) 
the extremities of the framework a ' 


might convey to others the pleasure,,; 


near its extremities two mirrors about | 


as ever, that it was impossible. He 
himself had not seen Sir Edward that 


the old rambling house to the main 
entrance, where we took our leave, he 
explained to us how delighted Sir 


Edward would be to join us, the next 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Craigavon 


of Sir Edward Carson, had formally 
set up a provisional government for 
Ulster, empowered to take over the 
province, and “hold it in trust for the 
British nation,” on the day that the 
Home Rule Bill reached the statute 
book. This had been followed by a 
tremendous meeting in Belfast, ad- 
dressed by Sir Edward Carson, by a 
great gathering of some 12,000 Ulster 
Volunteers at Balmoral, reviewed by 
Sir Edward Carson; and by a solemn 
service in the Ulster Hall, at which the 
most notable figure was Sir Edward 
Carson. 

This service marked the close of the 
great Ulster demonstration of 1913, 


and, early in the morning of the day 


| following, we had driven out from Bel- 
| fast to Captain Craig’s beautiful house 
' in order to talk over with him, before 
| my return to England, all the great 
‘things that had happened. The cap- 


tain was in a truculent mood. They 
were still inclined, in England, not to 
take Ulster too seriously, but Captain 
Craig had: no time to waste on such 
matters. It did not matter to Ulster | 
whether England took her seriously | 


haps of all FitzGerald’s friends, and | 
“The Pope) 
among us young men. The wisest man) 


he would. 
Mr. Tennyson | 


spent a memorable holiday. The three , 


at least the two others . 
amused themselves by sketching Ten- 


that the more I-see of him the more | 


was a characteristic of Edward Fitz- | 
inspire and maintain 
and these friendships 
made in the heyday of youth outlasted | 
all the tricks and turns of the world. | 
Both Thackeray and Tennyson de-' 


of all their friends and even Carlyle in | 
his grim way’ kept a warm corner of | 


Was the one most deeply loved per-| 


the beauties of the Lake district, the | 
hushed in silence, Tennyson would. 


some of the poems afterward to be-. 
Spedding was not al-. 


bees about his mouth. Mr. Speeding, 
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Sir James Craig 


or not. Ulster took herself seriously. 
Ulster was just going steadily forward 
making every preparation, for Ulster 
would never have Home Rule. And 
then came the simile of the masons 
building the wall. 

He is a big, burly, blunt man, this 
sturdy Uleter Unionist, an old soldier, 
a veteran, now, of two wars, and he 
has a blunt, Cromwellian way of say- 
ing things and doing things. During 
that morhing’s talk at Craigavon he 
would get up, every now and again, and, 
‘standing four-square, deliver himself 
emphatically of some great fact in 
Ulster politics. At such times all was 
terrible earnestness. It was the cap- 
tain of the platform speaking, the cap- 


crowds, within and without, the 


,| its song just beneath the window, 
It | greed and lust must all give way before : 


tain of the Ulster Hall, with its vaet pe 


'time we called. A moment or two after- 
ward we were on our way back to Bel- 
fast, and as our car went round a bend 
in the drive, I turned to wave to the 
captain. He was still standing on the 


a soft hat; a man whom, in those 
days, there was no mistaking any- 
where about Belfast; in a word, Sir 
Edward Carson. Captain Craig waved 
genially, as we disappeared from view 
round a clump of trees. I have some- 
times thought since that he waved 
triumphantly, but no doubt I was 
mistaken. 
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THE HEART OF THE 
HURDY-GURDY 


It was a gentle dav of waite fall. 
Through the open window the autumn 


‘morning for more than a moment., 
And so, all the way down the long. 
corridor of the annex and on through | 
| world should rejoice and be glad; the | 


: 


the guitar and the more delicate note 
of the lute sketched quickly a acene. 
There was a house on a hiliside with a 
moonlit terrace and at its edge a group. 
To them the wings of the quiet night 
| earried the sad cadences of a mandolin 
telling its story to the accompaniment 
of the deep voice of the guitar. Under 
the arbor stood the troubadours. The 
one wore a velvet coat, a peaked hat, 
a windsor tie. The other, hugging the 
guitar which was suspended from his 
inéck by a ribbon, wore only a velvet 
vest, a crimson shirt and slouched hat. 
This latter one was tall, and he slightly 
leahed over as he thrummed the guitar. 
Then the scene faded and was gone. 
In the street below, the hurdy-gurdy 
had ceased its music. The listener at 
the window looked out and saw the 
son of Italy just wheeling away, his 
eager face turned back. The listener 
tossed a coin to the pavement and 
smiled. The coin and smile paid a 
dottble debt—for the plaintive air and 


for the secret of the heart of the hurdy- | 
/his feelings and his modest and un- 


| assuming story of what he has done 


LETTERS ~ | 


gurdy. 


en a ee ne eaten 


The following communication from 
former United States Senator Works 
reached us too veuagnlort for  petcation before. 


The Oinitenbetice of Love 
This is Christmas Day when ail the | 


anniversary of the coming of the mes- 
senger to preach the gospel of 
brotherly love, peace on earth, good 
will toward men. But as the world 
is seeing itself today through material 
eyes, it is filled with evil passions, dis- 
cord, crime and unhappiness. 

But it is not for us who have been 
taught the nothingness of evil and the 
omnipotence of good to despair. There 


‘is a better day coming. Out of this 


‘lately in one of the federdl prisons. 


seeming chaos and black night will, 


‘through the power of Love, come a 


new era, a brighter world, a happier 


‘day for all mankind. 


A conspicuous example of what love, 


‘even human love, can do to regenerate 
‘man and subdue his evil passions where 


force has failed, has appeared very 
A 


. Negro prisoner there, we are told, com- 
‘mitted some minor crime in his youth 
and was sent to this penitentiary. He 
/had a fight with one of the prison|tory of Mind over matter and good 


guards in which the guard was killed | over evil, 


| air, touched with a kind of half-shy-| 
ness, hesitant whether to lean toward. 
| summer or winter, came with mellow: 
‘to the cause of the poor, unfortunate | 


touch. On the pond below, two ducks, 
| etiff- necked, cruised into little coves 
‘and out again, single file. 


murmurous chat at intervals with the 
south wind. 


and oppressed. 
The upper | beneficent work within these gloomy | 
branches of a row of poplars held} prison walls, and, through his sympa-'No dreadnaughts these; 
| thy and loving kindness, he made a. 


If you are going 
of use to anyone you must 
who needs you; and so I hi 
point to look for those who n 


the prisoners who were strong in body and 
mind, who were popular inside the prison 
and had influential friends outside—I 
couldn't do anything much for them. Do 
not imagine for a moment that I am un- 
happy. These are wonderful days. This 
is the dawn of world emancipation. The 
light which is breaking in the east will 
soon be flooding all America and the great 
soul of humanity which has struggled up 
through the cénturies, against bigotry and 
cruelty and greed, will soon understand 
the meaning of that struggle and achieve 
the more abundant life. . 


All this we gather from one who in- 
vestigated conditions in the prison and 
heard from this prisoner his views, 


for humanity within the limited space 
between his prison walls. 


This man’s life in prison, the benefi- 
cént work he has done, and is doing, 
these, and his profound and unwaver- 
ing confidence and faith in the power 
of love, should be a le 
Spiration to us all and a cali upon us| 
,to go and do likewise that the world | 
‘may the sooner be wholly freed from 
the fear of evil and brought under the 
| control of infinite Good. 

Christian Scientists everywhere are 
comforted and encouraged by the as- 
surances of Mrs. Eddy in Science and 
Health, page 96, where she says: 

“The darkest hour precedes the dawn.” 
This material world ts even now becoming 
the arena for conflicting forces. On one 
side there will be discord and dismay ; 
on the other side there will be Science 
and peace. ... These: disturbances will 
continue until the end of error, when all 
discord will be swallowed up in spiritual 
Truth. . . . As this consummation draws 
nearer, he who has shaped his course 
in accordance with divine Science will 
endure to the end. ... During this final 
conflict, wicked minds will endeavor to 
find means by which to accomplish more 
evil; but those who discern ( hristian 
Science will hold crime in check. They 
will aid in the ejection of error. They 
will maintain law and order, and cheer- 
fully await the certainty of ultimate per- 
fection. 


In these few words the great 
Founder of Christian Science gives us 
a prophecy, an admonition and words 
of hope and certainty of the final vic- 


and the establishment of 


and the prisoner was given a life term | Love and peace and happiness on 


for his murder. 
ing middle age. 


He is now approach- | earth. 
He violated all the} 


It is for usher followers, to heed 


rules of the prison, and the years since | her admonition and unite our forces 
then have been filled with all the tor-/on the right side in this mighty strug- 


on a bread and 
water diet, with no other company 
than some mocking prison guard. He 
had been hung up by the wrists and 
chained and flogged. He has been de- 
prived of water and then, in the agony 
of thirst, had vessels of the life-giving 
liquid placed just beyond his reach. 
He had always been accounted a “bad” 


He-had spent months at a | 
‘Los Angeles, 


man. These cruel tortures increased | 
his hatred of men and hid from him 
the face of God. Being a Negro his. 
lot was particularly hard in a southern | 
state. 

Then came into the prison a man 
_| convicted of opposing the participation | | 


‘and sentenced to this prison for a term 
of years. He was a man approaching | 
old age and frail in health. He had; 
for many years been noted for his love. 
of mankind and his unselfish devotion 


He continued his 


new man of this ignorant, savage. and | 


The notes of a hurdy-gurdy, its ery|revengeful man and converted him into 
muffled by intervening buildings, car-jan exemplary prisoner. 


_ried themselves pleasantly to the win-| 


When asked about his experience in| 


front step, but now he had a com-/tures known to old-time prison dis-/| gle between good and evil. 


panion, a tall man in a loose coat and | cipline. 
' time in dungeons, 


JOHN D. WORKS. 
California, Christmas, 


CLOUDS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


These are the ships that sail serenely 
on— 


1920. 


|The great cloud fleet that moves in 


majesty 

Across the changing sky till day is 
done, 

Or scuds before the night wind, swift 
and free; 


Stout squadron with no nation’s colors 
gay, 

Now camouflaged, now bold against 
the blue; 

Fleet that was old ere the Armada’s 

in 


y, 
Fleet that each morning sails 


splendor new. 


upon their 
peaceful way 

| Tall merchant ships go by when south 
winds blow, 

Now anchor in some upper 


bay, 


far blue 


| chael 
| learned 


on and an in-' 
\the records of the Stationers’ 


‘DR, JOHNSON - 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

It is now 14 years since Aleyn 
Blundell Reade added much to the 
common store of knowledge of Dr. 
Johnson's descent on his mother’s’ 
side, which till then had appeared in 
glaring contrast to his father’s an- 
cestry. In the fragment of autobi- 

ography preserved by Boswell, John- 
son himself wrote, “My mother had 
no value for my father’s relations; 
those indeed whom we knew of were 
much lower than hers”; and again, 
writing to Mrs. Thrale of a visit to 
his cousin Cornelius, he said, “He was 
the only one of my relations, on his 
father’s side, who ever rose in for- 
tune above penury, or in character 
above neglect.” But his father, Mi- 
Johnson, was confessedly a 
man and one of position 
enough to be sheriff of Lichfield; he 
accompanied his son to Oxford and 
was certainly in the book trade as 
early as 1681, since he remembered 
the amazing sale of Dryden’s “Ab- 
salom and Achitophel.” No unfit per- 
son, this, to be the father of Samuel 
Johnson. 

Now, however, by an inquiry into 
Com- 
pany an idea so simple that it is 
amazing to think it has never oc- 
curred to anyone else—Mr. Reade has 
discovered that “on April 11, 1673, 
Michael Johnson, son of William 
Johnson, late of Lichfield, Stafford, 
yeoman, deceased, was apprenticed to 
Richard Symson for eight years.” 
Two years afterward, his brother 
Benjamin, “son of William Johnson, 
late of Lichfield, gentleman,” was 
apprenticed to the same well-known 
bookseller for seven years; and in 
1683 Andrew Johnson, the youngest 
of the brothers, was apprenticed to 
his brother Benjamin, six months 
after he had been made free of the 
company, a position not attained by 
Michael, whose apprenticeship was 
longer, till 1685. Dr. Johnson’s pater- 
nz] grandfather then, like his materna! 
grandfather Cornelius Ford, was en- 
titled to write himself yeoman or 
gentleman, and both his-uncles were. 
like his father, booksellers, i.e. pub- 
lishers, as early as the reign of 
Charles II. The master of the two 
elder brothers was distinguished 
enough as a publisher to become 
master of the Stationers’ Company, 
and it is curious to find Andrew John- 
son, whose claim to. fame lies in his 
nephew's description of his “keeping 
the ring at Smithfield for a whole 
year, and never was thrown or con- 
quered,” entering on.the sober life of 
a London bookseller—later in life 
than his brothers, perhaps, because, 
as Mr. Reade suggests, his athletic 
prowess may have caused him to 
neglect the learning of a regular trade 
until he had already reached man- 
hood. : 

One last point calls for notice. Dr. 
Johnson’s father came from the re- 
mote little village of Cubley, and Dr. 
Johnson failed: to learn anything 
worthy of notice from the rector of 
that village when he applied to him 
for particulars. The reason is now 
plain; his grandfather had moved to 
Lichfield soon after the baptism of a 
little daughter, Margaret, in 1663, so 
that little or nothing would be known 
of his father and uncles who then 
were children; and the legend that 
the family were merely ‘“day-laborers 
at Cubley’? may well have arisen when 


‘Dr. Johnson’s greatness brought in- 
‘quiries after his family which could 


only be satisfied, owing to their mi- 
gration to Lichfield, by a bare bap- 
tismal] entry or two. It is plain that 
Johnson came of a learned family, 
and one well enough off for the father- 
less boys, Michael and his brothers, 
to be apprenticed to reputable pub- 
lishers. It is plain also that Mrs. 


| Johnson had the weakness of over- 


dow ledge, lending their element of, |prison and his influence over this man Now yield their cargoes for the earth | eSteeming her own family in contrast 


_ remoteness to increase the atmosphere of another race and so unlike bhi. 


of peace within the room of the open 
_window. The music came nearer. 
| Then it was forgotten. A book of 
| eseays became absorbing, and the 
/ moments slipped along. 


Of a sudden the hurdy-gurdy set up 


though, happily, six floors down. 
‘had crept up unknown to the heedless 
| @3Say-reader. Its tale was insistently 
| appealing—some composition of dis- 
,tant Italy, sweet in its story as it 
|came from the heart of a composer, 
but now, to the bookman, unbearably 
noisy, it seemed. It was an air of 
soft Italian plaintiveness. Despite his 


inclination, the man of the book began | 
following it, and, as if meeting this / defense. 


awakening friendliness in the 
tener, the hurdy-gurdy let him into its 
inner secret, which was this: 

The hurdy-gurdy’s notes were those 
of the combined mandolin and guitar, 
a fact which, known to no matter how 
many other people, was new to him. 
How many times had he not ~ingered 
a mandolin or thrummed a guitar. 
Now, amidst all the crudeness of the 
throbbing music below, stoed out the | 
parts of the two instruments, each in| 
.its proper rhythmical relation to the 
other. The guitar, with its glorious, 


every note of which was clear and 


guitar. 


new discovery. Lost was the hurdy- | 


Ct AE ntti spite ngerne 


RIODE JANEIRO, WONTEVIOEO AND 


| wil empty all prisons. 
| emancipate 


lis- | 


well-loved undertone of accompani- | 
ment, full of heavily thrummed runs | 
of introduction and its minor chords, | 


accurate, much more so, indeed, than 
human touch could make jt, arousing | 
the utmost enthusiasm in the listener, | 
And the mandolin, intrusted with the | 
air and a worthy companion to the | 


The reader of essays reveled in his | 


gurdy’ 8 s noisy e} exterior, and in its inner | 


‘elf, | i 
he did not confine himself to the one) 


below. 


experience but dealt with the cumula- | Under sealed orders, ever day by day 
tive experiences of his then 16 months | Across the sky the laden, high clouds | 


in prison. .He said: 


tent. 


vail cruelty, 


against it. Hatred, war 


It must overthrow all tyrannies. It 
It 
the human race, 
but to a great extent it lifts us, 
vidually, above the 


it 


eventually, 


brotherhood. 
to me, but it is an 
while) that I do not hate a single person. 
I would not punish a single person. |! 
would not kill another man—even in self 
I am opposed to 


interviewer, said further: 


Life isn’t a thing of years, it is an ex- | 


Wise Bees Save 
Honey 
Wise Folks Save 
Money 


Interest Begins Feb. 10 
Last Dividend 452% 
Beware of “Short Cuts to Wealth” ' 


Use a savings bank for your 
savings because it has nothing to 
do with speculation. 
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Our Own Bakery 
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I have discovered that love iis emnipo- | 
All the forces of earth cannot pre- | 


will not only | 


indi- ; 
struggle while we! 
are in the thick of the fight for human | 
I know now (it is no credit | 
experience worth | 


all violence. | 
Such boundless faith and confidence ' 
in the power of love is an inspiration. | 
This-man, opening his heart to his, 


£0. 


i 


‘to her husband's, though Parson Ford 
‘was a distinctly less desirable rela- 
tion than the grave publishers with 
whom the Johnsons could claim 
kindred. 


and comfortable. 


superior construction are: 


Five Feet-ures 


in Kahler Shoes combine to.make them supremely restful 
It is for this quality of easefulness, as 
well as for their thoroughbred look, that they have been 
preferred by many men and women of intelligence since 
the days when Lincoln wore them. 


The five points of 


J. The “Secret Spring,” a 
flexible strip of tempered 
_ Steel concealed in the arch of 
the shoe, fitting the arch of 
the foot while bending with it. 


2. The 


_hormal shape, 


keeps the shoe from slipping. 


Heel Seat, which encourajres an evenly balanced 
step and keeps the foot from crowding forward. 


3. The Straight Line Last, which allows the foot to retain its 
without crowding the toes. 


4. The Combination Last, two widths narrower at heel and instep 
than across the ball of the foot; the snug heel gives security and 


5. The Cork Filler within the sole, which contributes to additional 
ease in walking and keeps out dampness. 


COMFORT SHOES 


P. KAHLER & Sons 15 W. 44th St. near 5th 
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oe: He ‘not thid fall give either in a 


German erman trade in countries situated 


ra 


<A he delegation, 2 by the 
a mn and 3 by the French. The 
| questions were as follows: 

oe Q ti 


nd =e policy of the Ger- 
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g debt? 
| re the German taxes on land 

| been increased in propor- 
How to “the decline in the value of 
4. What is the exact situation as 
gards the flight of German capital 


~aive Genres iatnd the amount 


me aye : 
we. S. y 
» > a 


on well-known pri- 
and great industrial en- 


. WwW has been the influence of 
fall in the value of German 
on the German export trade? 


| or in a temporary fash- 

on an advantage to Germany over 

in view of the fact 

tthe cost of labor_and raw ma- 

y does not seem to 
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Germany and in Great 
France? 

22. What are the amounts con- 
sumed annually, with their cost fn 


eget tea, coffee, tobacco, beer, spir- 
and petrol? 

ve a list indicating 

1 servants and state 

employees for present year as com-| 

pared with year 1918. Please divide 

state employees into the following 

= ps, giving respective totals: rail- 

ways, post office, other industrial de- 
partments, administration. 

What cost is incurred by the 
German treasury through the subsi- 
dies on bread, the railway and postal 
deficit and through other concessions 
and subsidies? 

25. What are the actual tariffs on 
the railways as compared with those 
of 1913? In what proportion are they 
due to the fall in value of German 


money? 
“3 the 


47|of a Roman standard, recalls how 
t/rare are these works of antiquity.. 


fh company with a general's official 
.i|chair. Both these antiquities are 


26. To what extent have 
enormous costs of renewal contributed | 
to the loss on the railways? 

27. Compare the actual condition | 
of the rolling stock as regards num-— 
bers and condition alike with that of 
last year and of 1913. Give separate | 
lists of locomotives and wagons for 
each of the three years mentioned. 


Cost of Allies 


28. Please give a statement show- 
ing the total expenditure supported 
by the German budget since the armi- | 
stice until the present time by: (a). 
the allied armies of occupation, oe | | 
fying payments in kind and in cash; 
(b) the various control cc eediagtons | 
and plebiscite organizations; (c) the. 
service of restitution; (d) the service | 
of reparations. "Tee 

29. Please give a table indicating 
the curves of @mission of paper money 
and the fluctuations in the exchange 
since 1914. « 

30. What is the approximate 
amount of property held abroad by 
Germans and the amount of German | 
| property held by foreigners. 
separate figures in each case. 

31. How much of tts foreign sche | 
has Germany paid since the armistice? 


before the war, expressed | 
and in marks? 


ee eS “What control does the German | 


at exercise over the price | 


“Pvhat are the restrictions ac 
imposed by Germany on ex-. 
What is the aim of such re-' 

? What is 


What are the restrictions im- 
on imports into Germany?’ 
is the aim of those restrictions? 


 stricth their effect? How | 
tong will they be maintained? | 


32. What is the approximate | 
‘amount of the cash in banks, shares’ 
and property of Germans in foreign 
countries? Compare present total 
With that of 1913 and 1919. What is 
‘the revenue accruing annually from 
that property abroad? 

338. What are the principal causes | 
_of unemployment in Germany? Please 
make a comparison with unemploy-' 
ment in other countries. 

34. What is the actual price of, 
coal for domestic needs in Germany? 
Have the manufacturers the same. 


' 


That is their effect? How long will 
F inst? 
if What has been the effect on 


_ to the east and south of Germany 


ae 


a —-’. ; net 4s the net result for Ger- 


hie 


de lett the hands of the 


the fall of the exchange and which 


What is the quantity of coal 
remains for German  needs' 


35. 


- 


the appearance in a London sale-room 


published in Daremberg et Saglio, 
“Dictionaire des Antiquités,” where the 


standard is erroneously described. as. 
| deing in a museum at Brussels. They | 


were for some time in the possession 
of an English antiquarian who ex- 
cavated them in Wessex in 1827. They 
therefore have a close historical] in- 
terest with the Roman occupation of 
Britain. The medallion on the stand- 
ard bears the portrait of Nero, while 
it will be noticed that the ribbon 
binding the wreath encircling it is an | 
upright stand at the top and a. 
cross at the bottom; these two being 
put together from the Roman numerals | 
IX, which was the number of the! 
legion sent to relieve Colchester in| 


A. D. 61 and annihilated by Boadicea, | 


Queen of the Iceni. This, therefore, 
is a legionary standard lost in the only 
military disaster suffered by the 
Romans during the reign of Nero. 
Other forms of standards will be dis- 
cussed later on, but it is significant 
that this legionary standard could only 
have been lost in an important en- | 
gagement. 

Besides the one under consideration 
at the moment, only two other frag- 
ments of Roman standards are known 
to exist, the first a silver arm of a 
standard with tablet, reported to have 
been offered for sale by auction in 
London in 1906, and the second, a 
silver plaque and disc attached, found 


_after this date we find the cohorts 
carrying a piece of cloth fringed with 
' gold and embroidered with a dragon, 


| of wood; ‘hin duinaaed baibiemel 06 the’ 
'»/? | smaller divisions of infantry or, more 
Ay frequently, cavalry. . 
Qvid’s Story 


Now the Roman company of two! 


_the maniple took its ‘name from the 


centuries was called a maniple and. 
it derived its name from the device 
of its standard, an open hand 
(manipulus, a handful). Ovid and 
others. reco that when Romulus 
first 6rganized his men by hundreds, 


| 


j 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Cohort standard from Trajan’s Column 


he gave each company a standar®@ con- 
sisting of a handful of twigs-or grass 
on the point of a spear. In any case 


hand and the hand is often repre- 
sented as the standard of the maniple. 
In other standards the top ornament 
consists of an animal’s form; the 
animals usually chosen being a she- 
wolf, horse, elephant, boar and capri- 
corn. These were earried by the co- 
hort, 430 strong, but only previous to 
104 *. C., when Marius decided eagles 
only should be retained and that only 
one should be taken into action, and 


fastened to a crossbar. 
What we know of the form of Ro- 


man standards is almost entirely de- 
rived from the Trajan Column, built! 


_by the Emperor Trajan at Rome to! 


| army on 
| Siege, and indeed in every phase of 
'its existence; 


‘ards and their correct use. 


commemorate his success in aris. 
The monument is covered with sculp- |: 
ture designed by Apollodorus depict- | 
ing scenes in the life of a Roman 
the march, in battle, and. 


and is therefore an! 
important essay in arms, weapons, | 
war-like engines and accoutrements 
used by the Romans in the first cen- | 
tury A. D. Naturally such a work’! 
contains many ‘examples of stand-' 
In some | 


' cases small banners, or tablets with 
| pictures on them, surmount the stand- 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor | 


me? | The Roman standard’ recently on sale! divinities. Sometimes 


in London 


near Neuwied on the Rhine. It is | 


easy to see, therefore, that the Essex | 

standard complete, apart from the. 
wooden shaft and banner, and the 
official chair of a Roman commander, | 
are unique in that they are the only 
imstances of their kind, that they are | 
‘in an excellent state of preservation, 
and probably the most ancient mili- | 
tary trophies of British interest in. 
existence. 

The standard is 17 inches in height, | 
is made of yellow bronze, and is com- 
posed of four wreaths of laurel leaves 


{ 


price? What is the difference between 2" berries, each so proportioned that 


| the sale price and the cost of produc- | 
| tion? y | 


| The Coal Situation 


it would, if separated, fit into the inner 
circle of the wreath below. This 
no doubt facilitated the hiding and 
'stowing away of the standard. the lo<s 


of which brought contempt upon the 


‘bearer ‘and the legion. Between the: 


? Please give a detailed after the delivery of coal exacted by | third and lowest wreath a triangu- 


showing volume of German the Conference of Spa has been ef-! lar 


s with those countries in the years | 
and 1914. 


Compare that quantity with’! 
Does | 


| fected? 
| that which prevailed in 1913. 


+42. How far has the fiscal system | Germany export coal in addition to! figy on the medallion within. 
actually im force in Germany attained.) the quantities exacted by the Spa dallion, a.sestertius of Nero, is inter-' 


pediment of bars with pendent 
bars at each end of the pediment. 
| Suggests a shrine for the imperial ef- 
The me-. 


} period of complete productivity? ‘agreement? Show how the amount of | esting because in place of the usual 


it already been on aD- | coal available in Germany is dis. | reverse of a sestertius is an inlaid 
enue Gar | 


Is an increase of 


of revenue arising from the | 


} 


chariot facing right, 


What is the total of raw materials 
_ purchased by Germany abroad during 


of the special condi-| the years 1919 and 1920? 


- opment of to the war and to the aerel~ | | 


cl 


na 18. What is actually the proportiom: 
ane the money which has reached 


_ the — treasury and the budget 


finances following the centraliza- 
of tax collection and.the contri- 
| by the national treasury to the 


at the. money thus pkid out 


prSace- during the first seven misinthes 
‘of the year 1921? 

The questions put by the French 
delegation were: | 

What are the actual conditions of 
the exploitation of potash in Ger-' 
many? Can its production be in- 
creased and how? 

What are the present conditions of 
the exploitation of forests in Ger- 
many? Can that exploitation be in- 
tensified? 

What is the amount of taxation 
paid per head of the population in | 
Germany? 


REBELS ACTIVE IN SYRIA. 
By specia} correspondent of The Christian | 
Soience Monitor 
BEIRUT, Syria—A French detach- 
ment sent to reconnoiter for the pur 
pose of enforcing the handing over of 


rendered by Alaonite tribes, only pa 
‘tially subdued, met with eslliaine” F ils 


ities sistance. The rebels were assisted by | 


= 


4 a Turkish battalion which had suc-. 


ceeded in penetrating the mountainous | 
region. French troops marched from 
Aleppo to the west and endeavored to 
‘eut off the retreat of the Turks, while 
}reenforcements were sent to Aleppo 
to clear the region. 
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in black enamel; 
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My- 

The Em- 

| peror a Triumphator ina hiaertebeees | 
holding a palm |: 
branch and laure] wreath: the horses | 
the Emperor's head, 
palm branch and wreath, the body 
of the car and the reins in gold; the. 
wheels and Emperor's mantle in silver. 
The iron spike which was fixed into. 
the bottom end of the shaft carrving | 


the standard has three bars (two in- | 
'complete) projecting at right angles 
to prevent the standard from being 
| sunk too deep in soft ground. - 


The standard has the same im- 
portance: for the Roman soldiers as, 
for those of the Middle Ages and of. 
modern times. It formed a rallying | 


‘point in battle, soldiers were sworn | 


by it and its preservation was a point | 
of honor. In several cases officers ; 
have thrown the standard into the’ 
ranks of the enemy to excite the! 
‘valor of the troops in its recovery. In| 


the battle of Trasimenus the standard | 


bearer buried the eagle with his | 
'sword; and at the defeat of Varus the | 
|standard bearer tore the eagle from | 


{hts pole to hide himself with it fn a’ 


'bog. The original form of the stand-. 


r of {2rd was that of a. bunch of hay fas- |! 
arms which should have beer eur | ater to the point of a lance, this | 


afterward being changed for a cloth. | 
'vexillum fastened to a transverse piece | 
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ards. In the composition represent-. 
ing the first passage of a river, there 
_are pictures on the standards, the: 
subjec being images of various 
there. is a 
small eagle in a wreath, or a plain 
‘wreath or patera. 
bar below the ornament is always | 


seen, even when there is no particu-; quently in the form of dragons with | grown to a higher status, which 
and the lance’s | open mouths, showing rows of sharp} cession must destroy, quite apart from 
Below the crossbar teeth. According to Suidas, these drag- ‘separating the white races. 

they were in- | 


lar top ornamental. 
‘point is shown. 


| comes a series of patere, sevén or | ons were made of silk; 


eight in number. In other cases these. 
aiternate with busts of emperors, each | 
within a wreath; in others a mural | 
crown or two, a square plate or round | 


‘the aquifer ithe bearer) ‘breaking tc} 
off the staff, lest it should fall into the 
the enemy. The ram was 
the standards of those sol- 
It would seem that when once a 


siege operations. 
standard had been lost by its guard, it 
not 
compositions on the Trajan Column is 
seen a standard without an eagle, 


bearers, wearing bearskins, carrying 
various forms of standards. Two have 
eagles, two hands, and one has among 
‘its ornaments the gates of a town. 
These differences enabled the men of 
different subdivisions of the legion to 
find their places in the ranks during 
the movement or confusion of general 
actions. 

We see also in another composition 
the chief banner of the Christian em- 
perors, called:a labarum. Eusebius 
describes it as a long lance with a 
crosspiece; to the latter a square silk 
flag was attached, into which the 
images of the reigning emperor and 
his children were woven. To the point 
of the lance is fastened a golden 
crown inclosing the sacred monogram 
and the sign of the cross. A banner 
answering this description, save that 
the monogram is inscribed on the flag, 
is seen on the coins of Constantine the 
Great, Constantine II, Valens and 
others; it was considered the palla- 


dium of the army, and always guarded | as they themselves did. This amd many | |Commonwealth of free nations. 


by 50 picked men. 

Frequently seen on Roman monu- 
ments amonz the trophies, and the 
surrender of which was a condition im- 
posed by the Roman conquerors, are) 
the standards of barbarian nations, 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


A maniple and an eagle 


of the Romans. They appear most fre- | 


flated with wind through their mouths, . 


‘emitting it again with a hissing sound Australia, has said that every change | 


‘through small boles in the tail, similar | 
té Chinese kites. 


| The Original Camp Stool 


Little is known of Roman furniture, 


except that in form it was largely de-| 
‘rived from the Greek, and it may be 


that the general's camp chair offered 
for sale with the standard described | 


at the beginning of this article is also | stemein according to Professor Moore, | 
after 


a Greek pattern. It is a low 


‘chair wrought in iron, overlaid with 


Drawn for The Christian Ncienve Monitor 


A Roman general's chair 


drum, having rostra or ships’ beaks 
on each side. Where there are va- 
rieties of ornaments of this kind, one 
below the other, a horizontal] torus 
or block with the edge cut into leaves 
separates them. Below all is a semi-'| 
globe ornamented in the same way. 


The round devices are significative of | 


the world, and to show the Roman. 


dominion over it. 


The Roman Eagle 

The mbst important all 
standards was an eagle. It was guarded | 
by a double cohort, 960 strong. On the 


seat. 


cf the’ 


Trajan Colimp the eagles have some- | 


| times a mural crown over the wings. 
| In other examples the eagle is depicted 
with a thunderbolt in its beak. All the | 
eagles were of bronze. Two have been 
_discovefed and are now in the Erbach 
‘collection. The eagle was of a size 
smail enpugh to be concealed about 
ithe person, and instances are known of 
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silver and an alloy of gold and bronze. | 
In design it is the precursor of the’ 
modern camp stool, the legs of which | 
fold into two pairs, but it has a further 
improvement, in that the horizontal | 
bars are also provided with hinges. 
the two pairs of legs can therefore 
fold again, the whole forming into 
one bundle. The original rivets are 
still in working order. The four legs | 
are decorated at the top with the heads | 
ot bald Sileni, the eyebrows ani 


‘beards bearing traces of gold inlay, 


and at the foot with horses’ hoofs. 
The whole of the three outside sur- 
faces of the iron legs are coated with | 
silver, inlaid with a simple deSign in | 
2p alloy of gold and bronze. Leather:| | 
cross straps have been recently added | 
to represent the original perishable 
The very fine preservation of 
this antiquity is due to.the coatinz 
of silver. This- and the standard 


‘fetched the amazingly low price of 


£ 200. 
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RIGHT OF SECESSION 


ee of Leaders in Different 
Parts of British Empire Show 
That Secession, Though a 
Right, Might Destroy Unity 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—lIt. is a curious 
fact that a breath of secession is in the 
air, and component parts making up 
the vast conglomeration sometimes 
called the British Commonwealth of 


nations, are taking a strong position 
regarding their status. The outstand- 
ing feature of the world upheaval re- 
vealed more than anything else that 
the British Empire was united as not 
even the most ardent imperialist quite 
expected. For the first time, repre- 
sentatives of the many colonies and de- 
pendencies were associated in vast 
numbers, with a‘single purpose, and 
that purpose to uphold the Union Jack. 
For the first time British warriors from 
far-flung outposts of empire exchanged 
views with each other, and also for the 
firdt time they realized that their Brit- 
ish brothers occupied as important a 
part in the British family of nations | 


other things they learned. They re- 
| alized the dawn of nationhood. 


| It is two years and more since the) 


armistice was signed, and the world 
‘has been wrestling with, reconstruc- 
tion and still has an uphill fight. The 

inions have their share to do, an 
are making valiant efforts to rehabili- 
tate themselves, but despite this pre- 
occupation they are feeling their 
strength and showing the world that no 
longer are they mere colonies of Eng- 
land, but are equal to her, and at least 
have the right to independence should 
they desire it. 


Right to be Consulted 


South Africa’s views are pro- 
nounced, and have been defined more! 
‘than once. General Smuts, the Prime 


| terpretation of the position occupied | 
‘by the dominions. “From unayoid-| 
‘able causes,” he declared, “Great | 
, Britain, on being suddenly thrust into | 
the late war, was unable to consult 
| the dominions. She went in on the 
'faith that they would not fail her, 
and trusted to their coming to her 
aid. But I do not think that it can 
_happen again. The self-governing 


| dominions in future must exercise the | 


| Tight to say whether, after full de- 


_liberations, they will join in a war in| 
| which any portion of the Empire may | 


' be engaged. The Empire has become 
| a Commonwealth of nations, each su- 
| preme within its borders, 


| Sreat questions of international and 
| foreign affairs, but also about the 
| great issue of peace and war.” On 
another oecasion he emphasized that 


The short cross- | which are entirely different from those !there had been no interference by 


England, and that South Africa had 
se- 


Prof. Harrison 
thority on constitutional questions in. 


in the status of the dominions in re- | 
| lation to foreign countries involves a_ 
‘complementary change in the status of. 
|'Great Britain, and of the British Gov- 
| ernment. It involved a readjustment 


and restatement of her responsibili- | 


| ties corresponding with the change! 
in her powers and functions. 
velopment of the dominions since the. 
| war—their new status—was in sub-| 


| the declaration on their part, with the} 

| full acquiescence of the British Gov- | 

ernment, that no self-governing people. 

can undertake an unlimited liability | 
to devote itself, its sons and its re- 
sources, to support the policy of an-. 
other. 

Mr. Hughes, the sais tataais Prime 
Minister, clearly and tnmistakably | 
enuneiated these sentiments early in. 
the war, but he is equally emphatic | 
in stating publicly that the might-of. 
_the British Navy is their protector and 
'wards off alien races who cast envious 
eyes im the direction of the Common- 
| wealth. 

Colonel Amery, Undersecretary of 
| State for the colonies, at a public 
| meeting recently Spoke very frankly 
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OF THE DOMINIONS 


4 the English themselves in their at- 


| Minister, has clearly outlined his in- | 


. with the full | 
|Tright to be consulted, not only in the. 


Moore, a high au- | 


The de-| 


dominion retation’ ; ‘te regard to 
the United Kingdom. He that 
their status as free. was rec- 
ognized not only by England but by 
the world, and he boldly tackled the 
question of secession. “It is true,” he 
asserted, “that if the mass of the 
people were willing in any dominion to 
secure the privileges and abjure the 
responsibilities of their world-wide 
British citizenship, if their represen- 
tatives were prepared to tear up their 
Constitution. and to break their oath 
of allegiance, we in this country 
should neither have the power nor 
the heart to prevent it. That is a 
fact, but not a statement of moral 
right. 


Secession as Revolution 

“It is equally true that we in this 
country could at any moment, if we 
chose, decline to recognize any fur- 
ther obligation to defend the domin- 
ions; wé could refuse to treat our fel- 


low subjects overseas as fellow citi- 
zens; we could, in fact, secede that 
part of the Empire and no one could 
forcibly forbid or restrain us; t se- 
cession on the part of any of us would 
be revolution, an unconstitutional act, 
a profound moral wrong to the rest of 
the commonwealth and to humanity. 
So let us hear no more of fhe moral 
right of any of us, here or overseas, 
to destroy the unity of the British 
| Crown, to impair the heritage of com- ° 
/mon citizenship, or ruin the British 
We 
| are one, and we will and must remain 


°9 


n 

The loyalty of the dominions and 
colonies is unquestionable, and ft has 
' been said frequently that they outvie 


tachment to the Crown and the 
mother country; but there is no rea- 
son why they should not explore their 
constitutional position. Canada, like 
the other dominions, has been analyz- 
ing her position, and has taken up 2 
strong attitude in regard to her status. 
The announcement that she had ap- 
| pointed an ambassador at Washing- 
‘ton caused considerable speculation, 


| not ohly in Downing Street, but in 


| the sister states, who immediately saw 
| constitutional embarrassment. 

The views of Prof. W. F. Osborne 
of the University of Manitoba, are in- 
structive. Speaking at Saskatoon, he 
‘declared that the appointment of a 
‘Canadian Ambassador at Washington 
'would be the entering wedge of # 
_movement that would disrupt the Bril- 
| ish Empire. He believed that if such 
an appointment was made by Canada, 
in 10 years every British dominion 
would be represented at various capi- 
tals by their own ambassadors. This 
would lead to contention within the 
Empire and the unity of the organiza- 
tion would disappear. He hoped, there- 
‘fore, that the appointment would be 
held in abeyance until its possible re- 
sults could be fully considered. 

It has*been proposed as a possible 
solution that a Canadian should be 
appointed to represent the Empire at 
Washington, a natural and happy idea. 
This innovation would open up new. 
vistas of thought, and would place the 
Dominion on an absolute equality with 
Great Britain, would strengthen the 
bonds of Empire; and the vague talk 
‘of secession, flimsy as it is, would e 
| swept away, never to ‘return. 
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ATTEMPT TO MOVE SQUATTERS 
Special to The Christian Science Menitor 
from its South African News Office 

QUEENSTOWN, Cape Colony—A 
band of natives who call themselves 
“Israelites” have settled in Bullhoek, 
Komastone, near Queenstown. These 
,matives have built a model village 
where they observe their religious fes- 
'tivals. The community which thev 
‘formed is considered the neatest and 
cleanest native village in the country. 
They have their own judges, police and 
all their own tradesman. Although 
‘they are quiet and peace-loving peo- 
ple objection is taken to them on the 
‘ground that they have occupied land 
that does not belong to them. All ef- 
forts to remove them have been of no 
avail. Mounted police have been sta- 
tioned in villages nearby sO as to 
avoid any hostility until some peaceful! 
solution can be foune. 
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gttnehied at Madrid at all 


“was necessary, for many rea~ 
technica, polteal and even bis- 
officer also 


i 


ahenleta. obligation — de- 
upon him to do so. , 
‘This debate has shown. a ‘tendency 


| that exists to proceed to ‘extreme 


‘measures, but the uncertainty of gov- 
-ernments, or rather the certainty that 
are of short duration, prevents 


‘/almost any scheme from being re- 


‘garded as anything but academic. 
Meanwhile, to the notes already made 


Pl it is to. be added that the deficit on 


the budget amounts to some 300,000,- 


Fe-/000 escudos, and that the weekly 


a days of -Jast June. ‘ 


| TZECH ATTITUDE TO 
| HAPSBURG MONARCHY 
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of the Bank of Portugual has 
not been published since the early, 
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. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PRAGUE, Tzecho-Slovakia — Dr. 
Benes, the Tzecho-Slovak- Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, has recently 
made an important statement on the 
subject of the restoration of the Haps- 
as 
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bestoration of the Haps- 
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siptondly by all the| 
This attitude is expressed in| 


the the resolution passed on February 2, 
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1920, by the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors. In accordance with the terms. 
of this resolution, the question of the 
Hapsburgs dynasty cannot be re- 
garded as an internal affair of Hun- 


|gary or any other state, but as an 
international qiéstion which concerns 
\the interests of all the neighboring’ 
th ‘Yeates which had. any connections with 


Hapsburgs. “All these states, 
ra ong have the right to. etpress 


jtheir views in this matter so as to 


protect their own interests. : 
It is well known that the Tzecho- 
Slovak Republic is opposed to any 
scheme for installing a Hapsburg 
— a throne. Recently there have 
h negotiations about this matter 
in the appropriate allied circles as 
well as in the circles of the “little 
entente,” and the result of these pro- 
pa aga has been to confirm the de- 
of February 2, 1920, to the. 
On this point 
there can be no doubt whatever. Ac- 


hasnt pa to recent reports, this -atti- 


was sanctioned also by the Jugo- 
bi edtcaey in agreement." Should any | 


.jattempts be made to bring about a s0- 


lution of this question in 9 contrary 


s | sense, it is certain that the opponents 
{of the Hapsburg dynasty possess so 

e | many 
ave| Vent it, that such an attempt can 


litical, military, economic, 
“and moral resources to pre- 


‘hardly be regarded as a serious pos- 
Dr. Benes then stated that the pos- 


sle sibility. of a modification of — the: 
r,}frontiers in favor of Hungary was out 
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eACe | of the whole of the wool clip of Aus- 
jtralia and New Zealand. This action. 


t ofl ewo dominions during the war. 
Rego | shipping facilities: been available the 
ane wool would have been: gradually: as- 
hat | Similated and the present congestion’ 
als ‘avoided. The position now is that the 
| British . Government holds 


if | amounting to 2,500,000 bales, about 50, 

+per cent of which is either in the United 
| Kingdom or in transit, and thé other 50 / 
{terial is £60,000,000, but if it were | 


i Have to be at a heavy loss. A forced 


1+/ 000,000, 


was taken with ‘the praiseworthy ob- 
Ject(of-assisting the producers of the 


\ 
stocks | 


per cent in Australia and New Zea- 
‘tand.' The noniinal value of this ma- 


unloaded dn the market uow it would} 


sale at the present juncture is imprac- | 
jticable, and it is felt in some quarters 
that such a realization-would ruin the 
-woolen trade of the United Kingdom. 

The imperial purchase scheme ex- 
pired on June 30, 1920, and the 
-gurplus assets of the Australian sec- 
tion of the scheme amount to ‘£56,- 
including: a carr? over of 
1,860,000 bales of wool. Under the 
conditions of the scheme half of the 
material. and cash goes fo the wool 
producers and the other half to the 
imperial government. The position, 
then, is this: The raw materials 
branch. of the Ministry of Munitions 
of War is’ loaded up with 2,500,000 
bales of wool and is faced by a weak 
‘and falling market. In addition, it is 
the earnest wish of the government to 
disband the department as svon 4s 
possible, together with all other war- 
time organizations. 
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yx faffect the normal,course of the Aus- 


tralian or British’ wool markets. ‘No 
ahd no preference of ‘aby 
have: been ‘sought by Australia, ' 


nt{and’the scheme would not therefore 
vant- | 


place British.buyers at any disad 


times. . They wilk.be quite at liberty 
to make their bargains with all pro- 
ducers of néw clip wool, in ’every part 
of the world, and it is known that. the 
} quantities available for sale will be 
very large. The proposed arrange- 
ments only tie up in the hands ‘of the 
association the. carry over of Aus- 
tralian wool of the old clips which 
‘must be regarded to a very great ex- 
tent as a supply over and’above the 
normal. “Sir A. H. Goldfinch also. said 
that anything in the nature of an at- 
tempt to hold up wool at unnaturally 


‘high prices is quite outside the de-| 


‘sires of the founders of the associn- | 
tion and would, in any case, be de- 
feated, if it were tried, by market 
conditions. 

Against these statements, optimistic 
from the British point of view, must 
be placed the utterance of no less an 
authority, than Sir John M. Higgins, 
the chairman of the Australian Central 
Wool Committee, who, speaking as far 
back as the latter end of 1919, at Mel- 
bourne, to a gathering representative 
of the wool interests, and advocating 
the scheme mentioned by Sir A. H. 
Goldfinch said: 

“If they did unite, they could dictate 
the price of merino wool to the whole 


age as _cdmpared ‘with the position: 
they have always occupied in normal 
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By special correspondent ot ee Christian : : 
" Selence M sep 


‘LONDON, Bar has been | 
ao. period in ew Hist history of the work-| 
ers’ movements where they have been} 
sO> much in evidence, so much con- 
cerned in thé scheme of things as in} 
the year just ended. The year 1920 
ap met the British Labor movement 
carrying greater Influence inte ‘the 
Industrial and political life of the 
community than timid people wotld 
care ‘to admit.. Beyond doubt some 
of the principal political events have 
hada course steered for them by 
helmsmen of the organized workers; 
and to‘those desirous of facing the 
facts fdirly and squarely, desirous of 
understanding the forces operating if 
sociéety,-it has frankly to be admitted | 
that any future government has simply | There is a philosophy behind. the 
got to take cognizance of the voice; /»dustrialists, whether they march 
of Labor. {under the banner of Industrial Union- 


If one would indulge’in prognostica- | ‘ism, Syndicalism, or’ Nationa] Guild- 
‘tion as to future roa Dae as much | i8m. Whatever their points of dis- 
| stbject matter upon which to form #sreements-+-and they are many, par- 
judgment can be gathered from the | ticularly on the political side-—they 
various Labor conferences as from St. | Significantly agree on this: “That in- 
Stephens; Robert Smillie, as pres ent | dustrial organizations embody a new 
of the mitere, will. be much nearer | Principle of social-economic organiza- 
the mark in regard to legislation con-; tion, that they have a decisive part 
cerning the coalfields than Sir Robert |‘ Dlay in the transformation of so- 


Horne a resident of the Board of { clety and an essentia] function to ful- 
dig ae il Yn, the transformed society. They 


Trade. 
SR P are necessary both for the day of 
apid Changes in P rogress ‘battle and for the victorious morrow.’ 


What, then, is Labor's attitude! So writes the principal of the La- 
toward the condition of society ini bor College in a little ““‘Text Book” 
which it-finds itself? What are the de-| which will be» found in the hands 
velopments within the Labor meve-, ‘ef thousands of working-class students 
ment itself? Do they make for sta-| following a course of study this win- 
bility? 
every student of social and industrial | connected with the college. 


portant ‘body atone which: ‘Labor's | 
ideals, its aims and aspirations could 
find expression. But all this has uinder- 
‘gone a most rapid change in the past 
two years or so. The Trade Union 
Congress, thé purely industrial side 
of the workers’ movement, has come 
into its own, has recevered its lost 
prestige. And it is to -the: congress 
that the energetic, aggressive, always~ 
on-the-alert I.eft look for the means 
by which they hope to transform s0- 
ciety. 


Labor's Furiction 
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It is be- 


remeeers | 


These are questions which! ter under the auspices of local classes | 
miscellaneous stores, chiefly engineer- 
world and there would be little or no! progress has got to answer before he, ing gradually but ‘firmly drummed ing, These are all quite minor dumps 
trouble as regards finance, and freight | can hope to understand the evolution, into the organized workers that it | in 
and exchange would be secured at the _the rapid changes taking place, in the is the industrial arm that matters, | Andruicq, and their clearance is esti- 
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Ministry of Munitions, and the sunr in- * 
volved is quoted at. over £ 2,000,000. 
In pndertaking the contract, Mr. 
a tusties and Mr. Aldridge have ‘acted 
jointly, and not on behalf of any firm 
‘or syndicate, the. deal being in the 
light of a purely private enterprise... 
R. T. Hughes has a big reputation as. 
a metal expert, and is a partner in . 
the firm of Messrs. Hughes, Bolekow 
& Co., Ltd, iron and steel merchants 
ot London and Middlesbrough. This. 
firm some time ago entered into a 
‘large contract for the breaking up of 
‘surrendered -German ( warships at 
Blyth. ei Aldridge is chairman 
of Messrs. L. Aldridge & Co., Ltdé., 
brokers: caer ‘assessors, of Bucklers- 


. bury, London, E.- C. - 


The four depots concerned are all 
situated in-the. northwest of France, 
and include -Audruicg—stated to be 
the largest engineering war dump in 
the world,” This dump is no less than 
six square miles in extent, and it is 
almost impossible for the ordinary in- 
dividual to realize. the enormous 
amount of material that can be col- 
lected in such a vast area. The ‘n- 
ventory itself is a tremendous com- 
pilation, and shéws large numbers of 
ambulance trains, locomotives, bridges, 
several miles of rails, and over 600,- 
000 sleepers, among other articles far 
too numerous to mention. 

The other depots that have also 
changed hands are. Beaurainville— 
which was used during the war. for 
the repair of locomotives and railway 
material—Abancourt and HaVre, which 
supplied the army with all kinds of 


comparison with the one at 


lowest ruling rates by cooperation with mental outlook of large masses in she that the Trades Union Congress and | mated to occupy at lJeast two years. 


the commonwealth treasury and the} 
associated banks.” 


feeling which prevails in circles in- 
terested in the industry in England 


In’ these circumstances Australia| 
approachéd the imperial government | 
with the following proposals: 

1. That the government shall hand 
over, at the earliest possible moment, 
half of thé surplus assets of the Aus- 
tralian Seftion of the wool purchase | 
account consisting of about 900,000) 
bales of wool and a number of million | 
pounds sterling, representing the pro- 
ducers’ half of the cash surplus over 
all liabilities of the account. It is’ 


the nominal value of £ 28,000,000) a 
foment pee to. form, there 
ation to be known | 

the Britten, Australian Wool Real-. 

tion Association, of which the pro- 
prietors will be the entire sheep farm- 
ing community of Australia, the hold- 
ing of each farmer being pro rata to 
the value af the wool sold by him 
to the imperial Goreramen during the 
past four years. 

2. That the British 


shall hand over to the ‘association so | Soviet Republic is satisfying the need | ,, 


formed for sale on ageney terms the; 
British half of the carry over of Aus- 
tralian’ wool which will also be about 
900,000 bales. 


A. Tempting Offer 


ent time, present. an extraordinarily 
tempting aspect to Sir A. H. Gold- 
finch, the director of raw materials in 
the Ministry of Munitions. 


Concerning the first of the proposals, 
the director stated that the Australian 
Government is asking for no more 
than it is entitled to receive, and that 
His Majesty’s Government would not 
feel it proper to offer any observation 
as to the use to which Australia elected 
to make of the assets hafided over to 
them in liquidation.of the imperial! pur- 
chase, accounts. He added that the 
proposal to consign the British half of 
the Australian wool to the association 
for sale on actount of the British Gov- 
ernment stands on a different footing. 


It must, however, be admitted that | month later by the Tosca, a motor-|by the advanced wing as being reac- 
there are strong reasons from the Brit- ship of 7000 tons having accommoda- | tionary and early Victorian in its out- | 
ish point of view why it should be ac- | ition for passengers. 


cepted. In the first place enormous, 
diffictlty, delay and ei as ex- 


proposed to capitalize these assets Se j 


‘relative to the scheme, but in all the 
circumstances it is more than likely | 
that: the British Government will ac- 
quiesce. 
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FARMING PROGRESS" 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England-—-Recent reports 


statistics concerning the Soviet Re- | 
ei public, which have been recently pub- 
* | lished in the “Igvestia,” The popule- 
tion, it is’ estimated, now amounts to 


133,000,000. For the diquidation of 
illiteracy, the Soviet Government is 
said to have established 210,000 Scena | 
and educational groups, by which 2, 
800,000 persons have been taught to 
read and write. 

| The agricultural census shows that, 


Fihiveniins att’ ‘with regard to peasant farming, the 


‘for seeds, horses and- homes. At the: 
present time, there is one horse to 3.2 
dessiatins ‘a dessiatin. equals three 
acres) of sown land, w hile the normal | 
ruse of working horses is one to five 
\dessiatins. The increase in sown area. 


These proposals, coming at the pres- | is stated not to be hindered by the ab- | 


sence of motor power. Wlectricity is | 
beginning to be used generally in the. 
country. In 1920 the Soviet Govern- | 
ment,opemed 104 electric stations for | 
the use of the towns and villages. 
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NORWEGIAN LINE TO LEVANT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor ‘ 

CHRISTIANIA, Norway -— The. 
Norske Ruslands Linje, which . was. 
formed -in 1917 with. capital of 15,-.: 
000,000 kroner to establish a direct 
steamship service between Norway | 
and the Levant, will shortly commence | 
its sailings, calling at Alexandria and | 
the Pirzwus, Bourgas, Varna, 


7000 tons, which will be followed a; 


Two similar | 
motor-ships will ‘subsequently be 


added to the service. 


from Moscow give some interesting} 


Con- | 
stanza, and other places. The first} 
ship sent out will be the Poljana, of | 


| community. 


the local trades councils are destined | Mr. Aldridge states that the deal is of 


| It is a commonplace to hear that 'to play an increasing part in shap- | rather a speculetive nature, as no spe- 
There is no doubt about the uneasy | certain Continental organizations of;ing the social needs of the commun-/cial plans: for disposal have been 


«workers have moved to the Left. It: ity, and that in 


® degree that this|formed. There can be. little doubt, 


| is beyond question that during the past | conception gains strength; a more | however, that some of the goods will 


| year the British Labor movement, both; 
on its political ‘and industrial side,: 
has traveled far to the Left; although 
there is much consolation to be gath-. 
ered from the. pleasing reflection that: 
-it is still sufficiently far enough on} INDUSTRIAL CENTERS IN QUEBEC 
the Right to abstain from affiliation or’ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| participation in the Third Interna-: Re ee. Henn Gane 
‘tional, directed with such insolent! QUEBEC, Quebec-—-The necessity of 
|/magnanimity from ,Moscow. ‘developing industries and agriculture 
pa ‘together in order to insure the prog- 
| Stability Increased | ress. of the country was emphasized 
It is comforting to know that, de- | by L. A. Taschereau, Prime Minister 
spite the movement to the Left, there | of Quebec, in an address delivered at 
is much better discipline and greater , the inspection of a big modern indus- 
restraint within. the ranks than was | trial plant at Montmagny. The Pre-| 
manifest a year or two ago. Perhaps: mier pointed out that if industrial, 
the most hopeful sign is the manner in centers were’ developed this would 
| which the most powerful trade unions, | create new markets for the farmers 
aswell as the federation,have brought | and the more centers there were 
‘the rank and file to a sénse of propor- | ‘created the better it would be for 
| tion, to return to the constitutional |agriculturists and for the Province 
methods of obtaining redress and to/| generally. Mr. Taschereau referred 
'the consideration of their demands..Lit- , ta the excellent labor conditions which 
| exist in Montmagny and other such 
/ments, shop stewards and work com-_ centers in Quebec. He referred to the 
ittees. They stiil flourish, of course. ' grants which the Province has made 
They have, however, in the main been to the universities.’ What was wanted 
| absorbed into the constitutions of the!from these institutions was aid for 
‘unions, and their activities directed industry in.the Province. “We want 
‘into. official channels. 'the universities to found chairs of in- 
| In so far and to the extent that this | | dustry and chemistry,” said the Pre- 
‘has been accomplished, the answer to! | mier, adding that this had been the 
‘the last question raised is in the affir- understanding. 
imative; there has been a most decided ! 
| development making for stability. As: POLICE TO BE REORGANIZED 
|to the attitude of the workers gener-: Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ally to what is described as the cap-' from its Canadian News Office |, 
| italist system, it will be found upon ' TORONTO, Ontario — The Ontario 
‘imyestigation that there has been a Provincial Government has finally de- 
imost extraordinary growth in the num- cided to reorganize the provincial 
| ber. of organized workers who embrace | police force. It has been by no means 
the socialist philosophy, who regard‘: satisfied with the work of enforcing 
,any reform as+being' purely palliative ‘the Ontario Temperance Act. At times 
‘in character, an attempt to patch up a! ‘there has béen serious lack of cooper- 
‘complaint that is inherent in the Sy8- | ation between the officials of the Board 
tem, and consequently bound to break ‘of License Commissioners and the 
down sooner or later, ‘members of the provincial 
' Prestige Recovered ‘force. For this reason all will be 
PSE A TE A a brought under one head in the depart- 


situation will follow and find its in- 
evitable sequel in political reorgan- 
ization. 


| tle is heard now bf rank and file move- 


; 


‘ 


police | 8 


correct appreciation of the political find a ready sale, but the state of the 


market will have to be taken into con- 
sideration, and is bound to have an im- 
portant bearing on the disposal of 
such a vast quantity of stores and 
material. 


IRISH BOILERMAKERS’ STRIKE 
By special correspondent of: The Christian 
Setence Monitor 
DUBLIN, freland—The only hitch 
now likely to occur in the complete 
and immediate resumption of railway 
traffic will be the continuance of the 
posse the boilermakers and smiths 

ed: in’ the railway shops in 
Dublin. At a conference whi h has 
just been héld af the offices” 


f the 
Ministry of Transport, Dublin, the rep- 
resentatives of the Ministry proposed 
that the men should submit their claim 
to the Industrial.Court, and that the 
railway companies would be instructed 
to dd likewise. This proposal was 
later considered at a meeting of the 
men, when they decided to refuse to 
resume work, declining to accept the 
arbitration offered by the Ministry of 
Transport. The strike has now lasted 
for four months, and if it continues, 
the railway shops must all close down 
and the railway crux ‘will still remain 
unsolved. 
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‘ment of the Attorne}- 
gathered from the Trades Union Con- pSeeae: y General. 


} 
| gress, regarded for many years past | 


look. Unlike the political Labor Party, | 
dominated by the. Socialist groups, | 
i which since its inception has always | 
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The . suite illustrated 
“ehase of Bedroom Furniture offered in this. 
mahogany, at these Sica fied jowest since 


Paine’ S Clearance Dale 


Tipical Bargains at about Half Price 


is one‘ of the 
in the.,$300,000 par- 


standard of selected 


$125.00 Bedsteads 
-175.00 Bureaus 
148.00. Chiffoniers 
*115,00 Dressing. Tables 
25.00 Chair 
27.00 nes Ae 
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ing the Mediterranean about the end of 
lern climes, which reach as far as Natal 
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The Cuckoo 


Probably there is no bird more pop- 
| in the get as Me 


st aati 
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of a March Sasiren Was one 
made its appearance in Here- 
‘March 29, 1907, and ag 


range to -the northern 
} the arctic circle, cross- 


from its winter resorte in south- 
and the Malay Archipelago. It occurs 


outlying islands and frequents every 

kind of district.from mountains and 

plains, to forests and marshes, being 

the most widely distributed of all 
birds. 


* 


In the spring the cuckoo at once an- 


on to euck-cuck-cuck-cuck-oo; 
the ‘end of the month or 


1 n consists of; 
gueries of fiquid bubbling notes rapidly 
ed. Upon arrival the cuckoo ap- 

| y at once, stlects.a certain local- 
ty’ its ‘summer haunt, from which 
it does. not ‘wander far and goes ite 
over the restricted area, and 
usually bas its particular sites for 

It is patatalty of a shy and 
and avoids the near 
h of an hating It. ¢losely 
| hawk when on the wing, 
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“Here we dance, a merry group, in the wind 


Once‘on the Lung’ Arno, a very beau- 
tiful promenade along the river, in 
Florence, Italy, Harold jumped from 
his. bicycle anid walked slowly along in 

The street he had just 
almost cold, as’ 


‘fnto the arg 
As he walked et he looked up the 
hill to Miniato. It seemed to in- 
vite him ay. For on the other side 
of the hill n the winding road that 
led down past beautiful villas to an- 
other part of Florence. This was his 
favorite ride. The .Cascine gardens 
were next in favor but they were level, 
while this ride was a long coast down. 
the Viale dei Colle, with glimpses of the 
city through the hills, and with plenty 
of walled gardens to see and make sto- 
ries about in imagination. So he re- 
solved to go to San- Miniato. 

On his way there he went past the 
Ponte Vecchio which, when originally 
constructed, was used even by the 
Romans of Cicero’s time. While it was 
the bridge built only a few centuries 
ago that now stood where the older 
one had beer, yet Harold often liked ta 
stand by the side of the river and think 
of travelers from Rome crossing the 
older bridge on their way to Fiesole, 
perhaps hyrrying to reach there in time 


jto attend a spectacle.at the amphi- 


theater. As he: looked*at the “ponte” 


ti he wondered if it was: here that Cata- 


line turned the shoes of his horses so 
that he could elude hig: pursuers by 
seeming to be going toward Rome in- 
stead of Fiesole. 
Fiesole more than 1900 years ago, after 
Cicero, the great Ro consul and 
orator, had made his famous speéches 
‘against him in the e. 

After watching the crowds of people 
and vehicles crossing the bridge, Har- 
old mounted his bicycle and rode on 
toward San . Miniato. When hea 
reached the foot of the hill leading to 
the height he dismounted, for it was a 


than pedaling. As he. went up he 
looked back and saw how more and 
more of the city was revealed as he 
went higher and higher. Finally he 
came to the little piazza at the top, 
where he sat on a low bench and 
looked at the copy Of Michelangelo's 


statue of “David,” the boy with the 


sling, whose story Harold loved a great 
deal. 

After a while he made ready for the 
ong, pretty ride down the Viale dei 
‘olle to: the Porta Romana. Many of} 

the bicycies used in Florence at that 
time had been brought frem Dayton, 
Ohio, some years before, and were not 

with coaster brakes, which 
had: not yet come into use, although 
what was known as the “free wheel” 
was found on some cycles of English 
make. This, however, was not a 
brake. . Harold’s bicycle had one .of 
those hand brakes which are not seen 


}very much nowadays, It operated by 
a pressure on =” bare wheel, exerted 


Cataline had fied to 


steep climb and walking. was easier | 


Playtime 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Sing a song of playtime! 
Frolics have begun; 
Pile ye denned money 

‘In the wind and sun. 


‘Mest green leaves are showing, 
Robins greet the spring, 
And the hurdy-gurdy’s notes 


Make us dance and sing. 


What the Nice Mice 
es Wear 


Brother Shiny and his little sister 
Tiny are véry good little mice. They 
ajways wear the same clothes and yet 
they never get them spotted.- Shiny 
wears the neatest little suit of overalis 
you could imagine, that are shiny like 
satin and that is why Jis name is 
Shiny. 

Tiny wears a little dress of brown 
that doesn’t tear when she plays 
roughly and crawls through tiny holes 
or cracks where it is dusty and dirty. 
Tiny never wrinkles or musses her 
dress either and do you know why? 
Because her soft little skin is her dress 
and it fits her just as nicely as a dress 
reould fit and she ts proud of ft and 
Brother Shinys suit isjust his skin too. 

When the cold winter is here, Shiny 
and his little sister Tiny both put on a 
heavy coat of fur, to keep them all 
snuggly in the cold, and when summer 
comes their little coats shed the extra 
hair just the way a kitten does, and 
then Shiny and Tiny are ail nice and 
comfortable for the hot days. 

Isn’t Shiny's suit a nice one because 
it never looks ragged and isn’t Tiny’s 
dress a pretty one because it never 
fades and loses its color? The next time 


group, 


you see Shiny and Tiny. you notice. 


what- nice clothes they. wear and see 
if they are not the good" little mice I 
say they are. 


The Game of Marking 
o> SM@tds =? 


If- you. want something to do on a 
rainy: day that’s lots of fun, try this. 
Get an old magazine that has big 
printing on some ‘of its pages or else 
get an advertising pamphiet or book- 
let that has pages of: printing and 
with a bright red crayon or a blue one 
er .a green one, underline all the 
words you know in the book or just 
en one page. 

You can make at a game and have 
your playmates all get crayons and 
'magazines or booklets to mark, and 
you can have a contest to see who can 
mark the most words. ‘But you must 
alk be sure you -can really read the 
ee you underline and know what 
they mean. sa 

The littlest reader/ will probably 
Mark just the “a’s” and “the’s” and 
“and’s,” but the big girls will probably | 
be able to mark whole sentences. 

- After you have underlined the 


ve been ‘underlined and 


words you Know, you can €xchange | 
| and. make ‘each other spell the 


and sun” 


ert the squirrel,“we've taught him to 
éat chocolate; thgre’s a porcupine and 
there are always loons. 

“I think I like the deer almoat the 
best. They come down to feed at the 
edge of the lake. every morning and 
every afternoon when the sun ge 
low. They are very fond of water lily, 
roots and if “they have their heads 
under the water sometimes you can 
slip along in the canoe quite close to 
them before they hear you. 

-“When they lft their heads and see 

you, they stare as though they were 
saying; ‘What strange thing can this 
be? Then they think, 
we'd better get out .of the way,’ so 
they turn around and splash out of 
the water and gallop away through the 
bushes. They bound very high in the 
fair and turn up their tails and show 
the white underside.- Father says that 
is to warn the others there are 
strangers about. Sometimes they blow 
through their noses as a signal and 
make a very funny noise. 
r “We have put salt on a big flat stone 
near Our camp for the deer, because 
they like it so much and can’t get it 
in the: woods. Sometimes I hear them 
in the night stamping round—” 

The entry in the diary stopped 
short here. Joan heard Red-Breasted 
Nuthatch. calf and scurried over ‘to the 
tent to get the glasses. She saw the 
Nuthatch quite distinctly as he called 
“yank yank” away on the top of the 


‘Well perhaps 


| 


: + 
iusse Mesher, 


rey : 
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Drawa for The Christian Science Monitor 


Vernon’s Skating Rink 


Vernon Roth's father had said- that 
he might use their big garden space for 
a skating rink. 


egid nights, it can ‘be put into shape, 
ry easily,” explained Mr. Roth. 

Of course Vernon had the assistance 
of seyeral of his friends in the work of 


week’s time it presented a surface 
hard and smooth as glass. Many boys 
and girls came to.skate. Now good 
skating could be enjoyed on the river 
two miles away, but Vernon's rink was 
sO much nearer, and so well-kept, being 
swept eyery day and flooded every few 
nights. There was but one objection 
to it. 
the éver increasing crowd that came to, 
take part in the winter sports. Games 
such as “hockey,” “cross-tag,” 
“erack-the-whip,” popular, 
among the boys, had to be stopped be- 
cause of lack of room. 

“IT presume,’ said Vernon to his 
father, one day when the rink had 
been unusually crowded with skaters, 
“I could fix up a schedule of the hours 
when certaim groups could skate. —By 
dividing the time, the ice wouldn’t be 
so crowded. I always-thought our gar- 
den was big, but it se¢ems very small 
now.”’ 

“Possibly your plan would work out 
well enough,” mused his father, “and 
yet, when the skating season’is so 
ishert and folks are so eager to skate, 
| it seems as though we ought to find a 


tallést spruce, but she did not know! Detter way out of the difficulty.” 


that she just missed seeing another | 


visitor. It was Soft Nose, a young 
fawn, his golden-red coat all dappled 
with white. He had heard about the 
salt. His mother had tasted it last 
night and said it was delicious, so Soft 
Nose decided toa taste it too. 

\ He. came quietly down the trail and 
was just sniffing at the salt; when sud- 
denly a curious thing with waving 
arms and légs came running out. -He 
forgot the salt and stood quite still. 

If Joan hadn’t beén in such & hurry 
she must have seen Soft Nose, but she 
didn't, she ran straight into the tent. 
Then Soft Nose remembered his 
qwother: s advice. “Myson,” she always 
said; “if anything ‘disturbs you, if 


there’s: anything “yau do not under- 


stand, take. to thé water.” 

Soft Nose could see the blue lake 
through. the trees. It looked most 
inviting. 

“T think,” said Séft Nose, to himself, 
“I! think I'll take to the water.” 

One minute more and he was down 


on the sand. He waded out till the 
water was breast high and then be-’ 


gan to swim. 
Soft Nose wanted to show how ex-}{ 


he earefuliy followed his magsner. 4 
next piece of advice. 

“Swint out in a wide ase: ” she 
‘had said, “and land not very far from 
ithe place’ you started from and then 
go quietly home.” 

The water was cool and lovely so 
Soft Nose ‘@ very wide circle. 
He sWam out to the middle of the lake 
roind behind an island and _then 
{turned into the shore again. Two 
fa the a & good awip before sf "glock | 
V 
The ‘Nuthatch. had. own sults by 


2 ‘that. time and Joan was.down on the | 


tremely Well he’d been brought up, 804 


.| The* 
A sag? whispy voice—just so. 


On the following day, among the on- 
lookers who so often came to watch the 
sport at the rink, was thé Mayor of the 
town, Mr. Spaulding, with Vernon's fa- 
ther. They ‘were talking busily, and 
}occasionally Mr. Spaulding wrote in a 
little notebook. 

Perhaps no one. would have thought 
anything in particular about the visit 
of the Mayor, had not an article, of 
great interest to all skaters, appeared 
in the daily newspaper shortly after 
this occurrence. It stated in part that 
owing to the enthusiasm of so many 
boys and girls about skating and to the 
fact that the.fine skating rink in Mr. 
Roth's garden was too.small’to accom- 


had voted to provide a rink of large 
dimensions. Work on it was to be 
begun at once, under the superviston 
of Mr. Roth, and all of the boys were 
requested to help. 

At Vernon's rink, that night, many 
comments were heard. “Wasn't the 
news in the paper great! Did you 
know about it, before, Vernon?” asked 
one of his friends. 

“No, it was a comptete surprise to 
mé,” said Vernon, “and I'm very glad.” 

“Hurrah for your Dad!” exclaimed 
a boys. 


ps . er. 
The Whisper-Wind 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
The whisper-wind gpeaks very low,” 
A lispy, whispy voice—just éo. 
‘He comes by night to talk with me 
“About the rumpled, crinkled sea; 
And of the spinning, misty spray 
And white-dipped sails that swing 
away. 
A bit of salty breath he brings cad 


; 


| And whiffs of curious, spicy things. | 


whisper-wind speaks a low, 


preparing the rink, and in about two 


modate the crowds, the City Council 


. 
SP ee) oe, 


‘By banking it well with snow and/ Royal 
earth.and flooding it on a few ‘quiet,|  « 


! 


mon, bit really you are very ridicu- 


“Yes. you fly. I fly, thou filest, he 
flies, we fly, you fly, they fly. I flew, 


‘lous.’ Me fiy!” 


when you talk all this nonsense about 
flying.” 

“Don't be too sure that you know 
everything, Charles Augustus, for I 
have the most wonderful, tremendous 
and stupendous news for you and not ‘ 
only for you but for all our brothers, 
ge together and I will tell you.” 

Charles Augustus was délighted at 
the thought of hearing something 
wonderful, and he bustled about the 
cabbage ‘leaf telling all the other 
caterpillars to cdllect together as 
Solomon had something very impor- 
tant and interesting to tell them. 

When they had all assembled in a 
semi-circle Solomon took up his posi- 
tion on the stalk and recounted his 
story. : 

“Brothers,” he began, “once, like 
you, I thought that becausé I could 
only see cabbage that cabbage was 
all there was to see, but today I have 
had an experience which has changed 
my point of tiew. ‘I do not remember 
the exact hour at which it-all hap- 
pened, and it is of no particular 
importance. I was lying at the ex- 
treme edge of this leaf and trying to 
see what was beyond when suddenly 
with a tremendous flutter of wings I 
was nearly blown off by an enormous 
creature flying toward me. In spite 
of his size he dropped down beside me 
light as thistledown, and I saw that he 
was dressed in white and brownish 
black velvet over which was a beauti- 
ful purple sheen. I did not know 
exactly what good manners demanded, 
but I got up and bowed. 

“He appeared not to observe my _ 


you me, Mg 
n ‘No, I don't, ir I answered. 
have never seen anything approaching 
you before. Of course it was impos- 
sible not to notice that you were 
wearing very beautiful clothes and it — 
occurred to me that you might per- 
chance be a king or something of 
thet sort.’ 
“*Did you say king?’ he inquired. 
“*I did venturé to do so,’ I replied. 
“*Wrong, he exclaimed, ‘wrong, 
incorrect and inaccurate. I am no 


| 


and | murmured: 
especially | have known it, but to tell the truth, 


' 


| 


It was too small to accommodate | more and at the same time no less 


than a Purple Emperor.’ 
“*You look it, sir, you 
‘very stupid of me 


look it, I 
not 10 


sir, you took me by surprise.’ 

““Do not apologize, he said gra- 
ciously. ‘It is not unnatural, for my 
flights seldom take me as far down 
as this; as a rule I confine my wander- 
ings to the oak trees; however, 
on this occasion I decided to descend 
and explore this part of the world 
and have been well rewarded by the 
pleasur6 of making your acquaint- 
ance.’ 

“I bowed politely, remarking that 
the pleasure was all on my side. 

““Let us say that it is* mutual,’ he 
responded. 

“*By all means,’ I -answered. I 
was not at all cértain of the meaning 
of ‘mutual,’ but supposed that it must 
be appropriate to the situation. Then 
followed a’ most enlightening conver- 
sation between the Emperor and my- 
self, and I learned many and marvel- 
ous things, little brothers, wonderfu! 
things which I do not yet fully under- 
stand. “ 

“Charles ' Augustus, will you  be- 
lieve me when L_tell you that this 
magnificent Purple" Emperor told me 
that.onee upon a time he was very 
much like us! ‘|Us! —Httle Dlack 
things!” 

“‘Impossible,’ I said. 

“It is not impossible; nothing is. 
impossible,” he answered; ‘but in or- 
der to attain you must work—work 
hard—persevere, and if you tumble 
down pick yourself up and clima 
again, and ultimately your will fly.’ 

“Yes, little brothers, we shall fty, 
each one of us will be able to fly to 
the’ sweet-smelling flowers, to the 
great trees and soar toward the bie 
sky, but first, little brothers, we must 
work. / 

“The Great Purple Hm perer told me 
that we must climb the steep stalk 
and go from leaf to leaf, on and on, 
until we reach the top, then at, the 
right time we shall roll ourselves up 
in cozy greatcoats until the spring 
eomes and then, little brothers, can 
you guess what we shall do?” 

“Tell us, big brother, we cannot 


guess,” answered the little caterpil- 


lars. 

“In the spring, little brothers,- we 
shall find our wings, beautiful gauzy 
wings of white and saffron and black. 
Our name will be changed. too, little 
brothers, we shall be -called white 
buttérfiies, but first. we have far to 


'go and much work to do.” 


“Let us begin at once, brother. Sdlo~ 
‘mon, we will forget the distance and 
remember only the flowers and ae 


_ tsupshine.” ~ 


‘I 


| fe toma Gompers, .who presided, at 
the recent. Pan-American Federation | 
of Labor convention in Mexico City, 
in ‘commenting here on what was 
achieved by that meeting, declared 
{that - ~“the labor movements repre- 
‘sented there were brought together on 
a platform or eonstructive democ- 
racy,” and that the result “was “the | 
complete and absolute repudiation - of 


to The Chriatian Science Monitor 


its Pacific Coast News 


‘SAN. 


FRANCISCO,: California — The 


WASHINGTON, egy crane poe Pee oO | 


. thembers, 

‘gentina, and there: 
el l x for a large’ measure 
of success in this direction. . 

“We found.in Mexico much evidence 
of progress; and our delegation is a 
unit in expressing the belief that the 
present Government of Mexico is com- 
posed of able men of integrity and in- 
itiative. 

“Mexico i8 entering. a périod of re- 


secretary 


‘Special to ‘The Chirletian Science Monitor | 


its. astern News Office — 

YORK, New York—“Indica-' 
the ere pp vote on} 
og Dit no nag By ‘pow being; 
in the affirma- } 
prank Of Gil ore, executive 
‘Of the (Actors Equity Associ- 
ation; talking with a representative of 
‘The. Christian» Science Monitor. “We 
‘are now receiving the ballots by mail 
from all over the United States, but we 
‘shall not know definitely what our 
membership wants until February 28, ' 


[Naw 
* mgt 


bientacgy 
tive, ” 


‘appealed to managers the other day 


} | 
 spectat to ‘The ian -Betence ideianoe 
’ re Chriatian News (iffice 


, SP teem ite W 
~ instituted. the | "Equity. ‘shop | WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


yt movement because .we are a trade ' The Operators Association of the 


: inion, 
lieve 


and all our: ‘officers be-| Williamson (West Virginia) coal Geld; 
| where the mining troubles have been 

‘in the. trade unionism for 
{so great, has issued a statement here 
artists. That. I imagine, bas a good charging that the United Mine Work- 
‘deal to do with our democratic in-' ers of America are attempting to con- 
‘clinations. You have noticed that I tinue the strike of the mine employees 
. ‘in the Williamson coal field in West_ 
Virginia, without the desire or sanc- 
tion of the workmen who are em- 
ployed in the mines. The strike of 
the miners, which was called last 
; July, is at anm.end as far as the 
‘workers are concerned, it is stated, 
‘“and the men who left their employ- 
ment then have, with few exceptions, 


for the restoration of the 25-cent gal-. 
lery? I did so because I think the 

theater ought to be a place for the - 
gathering of all people, both those) 
'who have much money and those who! 
‘have little. Have you never heard a. 
man tell how once when he was a boy - 


system used by the Board of Health, 
.. ° * | aided By the school department, ’ to 
ged discussion last! enforce compulsory vaccination of all 


‘he enjoved seeing Booth or Irving, * 
‘paying only 25 cents? That is an on. returned to their work. 

portunity which the managers have’ The operators reiterate the un- 
taken away from the young man of. equivocal opposition to the organiza- 
_today who has smail cash but a» _ tion of the Williamson field by the 
great fondness for the drama. And! United Mine Workers, describing this 
then, you know, the galleries riowa- | union as “the most tyrannical of all 
days are empty. Of course they are. | Labor unions,” and indicating that 
becausé the motion picture offers a: ‘they will not treat with ft im any 
greater bargain. Now ‘motion pic-| manner whatsoever. 

tures are well enough, and I am for: The nuniber of men in the field who 
\them. But I would like to have the! are still “on strike” is placed at about 
‘drama thrown open at a motion-p‘c- 300 by the operators, confined mostly. 
_ture price, especially for young peo- they say, to residents..of so-called 
| ple, who, if we treat them right, will! tent colonies, while abaut 800. new 
be the purchasers of the high-priced | workers have been employed im the 
theater seats by and by.” | fleld since the time the strike started 


last Ju 
| PROSPECT BRIGHT | lee to effectively enlavce the 
SAYS W. P. G. HARDING| 


law in Mingo County, in West Vir- 

ginia, since the strike was called, is 
SRA ge described by the operators as the 
principal cause for the violence and 
the disorder that has attended the 
trouble. Law enforcement in Pike 
County, Kentucky, has resulted in 
virtually no disorder in that part of 
the Williamson field, it is stated. 


—— oo ——— 


ali doctrine subversive of demoetacy 
and of democratic thought.” ~ 

' “No: international movement has 
ever faced the world on a program 30 
thoroughly in accord with the: ‘spirit 
ot Western freetiom and demoeracy, 
so profoundly refiecting the thought 
and purpose of progressive democ- 
racy,” he asserted. “The adoption of 
the platform is one of the great labor 
events, of the year.” 


Penien Outlined _ . 
This program contains among others 
the folléwing declarations: | 
“Political freedom, the right of the 


86 guthorized the re-| schoo! children and to wear down the 
leg 0 «Ager eereae. basis | opposition of the 49,000 registered ob-. 
£ lector, fou rhe jectors to compulsory vaccination, of 

it wast whom many do not believe in vaccina- 


or ne men, and | tion as a preventative of smallpox, has 

ution | been one of intimidation and coercion. 

0 bot houses, m alties The following order has been sent! 

of enlistmen by Dr. William C. Hassler, health 

two Democrats voted to over-| officer, to the superintendent of 

e P residen veto. All 16 rep-/| schools: 

8 voting to sustain the Pres-| “As January 17, 1921, marks the 

Y were yemocrat beginning of a flew school term, with 

ie ret that Tm not able to ‘see’| smallpox prevalent in San Francisco, 

co 1 Of the world at large,|the time is obviously opportune to 

‘the needs of the United States,/ emphasize the provisions of th® state 

— would justify the | vaccination act to the effect that all 

m upon that minimum which children entering school shall, within 

sh lige House joint resolu- | five days, furnish a certificate of suc- 

Shed asserted in“his | cessful vaccination, or in lieu thereof, 
one of conscientious objections. 
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as the citi wake 
» for the added arms and 
posed on the army, and 
that cy which the peace- 
me. . y of the United States should 
@ as the nucleus of mobilization 

uae the of a national emergency.” 
the President's veto message 
a in the House, no time was 
ae on it. Frank W. Mon- 
), Representative from Wyo- 
iblican leader of the House, 
or anime vote to de- 
whether or not the veto 

d be sustained. 


© egy de presents no argu- 
have not already been 


‘before this body,” Repre- | 
Mondell declared, “and, 
farther discussion is un- 


niles Veto 
text’ of the President’s veto, 
soy “quoting the resolution referred 
Sotewethe 
. 2 is. made in the rgsdlu- 
tien fo oF the pbebevetion of any pro- 
pose strength in the’ combatant 


oe ie the army and a mere discon- 
as T wa nger Syd enlistment would, for a 


There is. Ample Selection for the Outfitting of Any Home. New 
Furniture Shipments Are Arriving Daily, All Priced Attractively 


Here are a few typical values from a most extensive assortment: 


the staff corps 
onately enlisted and the 
t COTS insyfficiently manned 


5-Piece Chamber Suite—A: very attractive composite design, brown mahogany finish. 
Bureau, T'win Beds, Vanity Dressing Case and Chifforobe. Special priced at 545.00 


Ivory 5-Piece Suite, consisting of Bureau, 
Full Size Bed, Chifforobe and Dressing 
Table and Night Table. Formerly 


Adam Sideboard, 60 inches wide, showing | 
the characteristic carving; 18th century 
finish. Formerly 118.00 


9-Pc. Beautiful Heppelwhite Mahogany 
Suite, inlaid with ebony and satinwood. 
Formerly 930.00 650.00 


9-Pc. Mahogany Sheraton Suite, 72-inch 
The Board of Bducation claims that Buffet, Oblong Extension Table, Server, 


it considers the order from the Board | Sn |  § Side Chairs and 1 Arm Chair; 
of Health ‘mandatory, but when the. Church, Logan Square, Chicago. Leon E. Slanhope, Architect. seats covered with tapestry. Formerly 


attention of Dr. A. D’Aucona of the 
|} Board of Education was called to the 
manner in which teachers and princi- 
pals were carrying out the instruc- 
tions of the Board of Health, he said 
¢ developments of the war |to a representative of The Christian | 
‘for which is a neces-! Science Monitor: 

a oe pre-war strength; “While we are in’ accord with the 
| _ Jerder, we do not ve of any such 
a for the first! method of intimidation in carrying tt 
a tactical organ. out, and ifour teachers kweli Ge ! 
arm. resting upon their authori 

» and ‘Te: | vident! 


heuperation from revolutionary strug- 
gles, a period in which she will have| V"° ware meen box age oh 
ly count. e question, as John Emer- | 
many aggravating problems to solve’ oc, the president of the association, : 
_and in,which she will need the kindly, h vs) 
as explained in a circular letter to the 
sympathetic support of her friends. || 0.3 on the speaking stage, the mo-— 
She may for a time, also; need their. Hoh nt 
picture actors and the chorus sing- , 
peunertee. for the sg of Pigs iver ers who comprise our membership, is 
ma tee hs ee tev ae tine basis fs ae shall go on as at pronent, 
“One thing clear as the. result of| ie Sian, a Wainer we wheat re. 
our trip fo Mexico City is that it 48) ¢19¢ to work with. such actors and in- | 
possible, through friendly intercourse, | .i.1 that all companies in which we ap- | 
to create a much better feeling among pear shall be solid Equity. 
the nations of the Americans conti- € PI wae 
nents, to their mutual. B- denent.” Operation o an Explaine 
“The Equity shop, please consider, | 
workers to have a vbice and vote equal SUFF RAGE MEMORIAL wilt ‘hot, if adopted, mean that any-| 
to that of every other citizen, is the body is excluded from the acting pro- | 
first’ practical step toward those wed TO BE UNVEILED fession. Those who vote in favor of 
ivid ; the idea all understand that member- 
berg. Der puditine? mcty, seerwing Pee whcthinainn Shewe dfonitor ship in the organization ‘is to be open 
through the legiélative, executive, and ‘ to every person whom a ‘manager, | 
judicia] departments of the organized Pde wendy agit of ee may wish to engage, even for the! gpecia! to The Christian Science Monitor 
government of a free people, does not, | > rrangements nave been compile smallest part in the play. The Equity from its Eastern News Office 
“The intent of the law is that all/and should not be permitted to enter coho unveiling of the suffrage wt shop, please also note, will not apply; NEW YORK, New York—All likeli- 
conscientious objectors shall be so in | into that personal (non-governmental) |*!#! Statue representing ee Dijin the case of agreements, with time! hood of a financial collapse has passed 
oc hatmea also stated that nO ithe true sense of the word, and not relationship between wage earner and os cag a agg ae - still to run, which we have made witb | an & tie coming yeak bids fair to be'h 
sic ts made in the resolution careless, indifferent and procrastinat-| employer through with the terms 6f aaceie sah Leppert eat hich oF | managers for an open shop. season of prosperity, according to W. 
of any propor- ing parents who are prone to follow employment are determined by the rec- “We have started the Equity shop! P. G. Harding, governor of the Federal | 
» preservation the lines of least resistance. Under rived here on Saturday and was placed | 
"strength: in the combatant ognition of equality of rights and the,’ of the Law Library on the east | ™0OVement in the interests, not so|Reserve Board, who discussed the | i Ae Sais 
the-law, the authority and determina-. joint agreement of both parties. side of the Capitol. |much of the actors of New York City, | proper adjustment of credit to produc: | MON ASKS sNQUITY 
f the army. He added that a/tion of these facts is vested in the) The trade union movement holds | Whe tates - Se neal ol Mae hil as of the thousands of actors on the | tion and distribution on Saturday at a! WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
| Glacoatinuatice of enlistment; school principal ajone, and cannot be! that the principle of self-government | ‘road, many of whom never see New! luncheon of the Lawyers Club. Mr.|—-Congressional investigation of the 
delegated to school-teachers, who, to) py ¢ h inciple that, 2ide Johnson, a long-time friend of) 
|, for a long time, preserve the h led iy “cigar alee nemy es y free peoples, and the principle that. Miss Anthony, and has just been| York. We want to secure justice for | Harding said that the disposition to | West Virginia coal situation, including 
disproportionately enlisted tg eno a . t silare *\in industry ahd commerce and wage brought to thig country from Italy. the performers in small shows, who} withold products from the market had | clashes at Mingo and other coal towns 
it corps aise cube tapaficiently | er eatesmie dea toga B . ee ge * earners, through their organization, ore the artist has been at work on are hard at work afM over the coun-!been a contributory cause of high | between union: men and mine guards, 
to maintain the instruction ns een td pit SNe t ia ‘ ch hil eesedltaiging! ens eg areas mT it for six months. It will be unveiled ; ‘TY and who depend for much of their; prices, which had resulted in “‘frozen| has been asked by representatives of 
. which ought to be as- eagle Cepia tanta a. When determining fie terms of employment, | |or February 15, with appropriate cere- | welfare on Equity protection. We did' credits.” No acts of the federal bank- | ‘the United Mine Workers of America 
Ne 2 sre it a of 175,000 men is tee agin 9 ee ade e sien “on are identical. The principle that gov- lmontes:: Miss Jahe: Addams presiding | 2° know when we organized andiing system had hampered business,’he and officials of the American Feders- 
veh Gl ones tion to its aggre- specific weeny om 0 .s 5 rh — ernments should only exist with the). 34 prederick H. Gillett Speaker of Joined the American Federation of; said, and no general order had been!tion of Labor. They have conferred 
eh “* “ — gp ay sere pote d ~ S consent of the governed is identical |). pouse accepting the statue on be- | Uabor at the time of the strike in this |issued for the:restriction of credit. ‘with Hiram W. Johnson (R.), Senator 
; was aiso called by the | with will b ‘prow ht to ur official with the principle that the terms of |) sie of Congress. Representatives of City 4 year aXo last summer that our; Mr.’ Harding declared that the coun-| from California; W. S. Kenyon (R), 
“to the bill passed ‘by the ved A a es cal hata er dis- employment, conditions of labor and 4° |W i:onal women’s organizations will Scope would become so large as it}try had now returned to its normal! Senator from lowa, and others. Sen- 
soviding for the yom, as 2 lied. oe the rules and regulations of employ-| .. ticipate and there will also be pres- | 288. Besides our office here, which | state and it was possible to look for-|.ator Johnson said he was “consider- 
: er th of (tes plow * each oi cipline may be app ment should only exist with the con-/ 1+ -epresentatives from foreign coun-|W@ @7e fast outgrowing, we have aj ward with conservative optimism to a/ing” introduction of a resolution for 
Detain ion * a 4, 1920. mi War De- Incentive for Action sent of the employed. . tries. |large office in Chicago, and we are 7 of great construction. an investigation. 
3, paiawe “ . . ; / , e od ee is 
- t at that time recommended The efforts of the health depart-! Fducation of Workers This ceremony will mark the cpen ) 
am army of approximately 500,000) ment are at present being exerted to| «we call the attention of all the|'™& Of @ “woman's political conven- 
men ee however, after 2) the utmost to control this invasion of ; workers to the vital need of education See eee Nene YCROe 8 
d this bill, finally au- | Party, which will then take up the sub- | 
smallpox which, fortunately, is in mild|48 a prime requisite of intelligent | ,, : sep- 
ed: “the reorganization inetaly form sae without siete develop | Prosress. We set it down as @ funda- patel ctor aire cen ce ed 
inte a of: shi he y l into. / virulent ‘strain of the disease mental fact that a high state of demo- 
oe tn OREN. em oti ya-|and’ we fe secure in assuming that | cratic otvitiaatton’ and enlightenment 
7 The more highly our civilization is | 
Slsanseae stat sarc "iar|avnur we how erpenmas’ OF INDIANS ASKED | 
ing the week ending January 15, 1921, , | «Special to The Christian Science Monitor . 
653 children were vaccinated within|®2ment and understanding of the from its Canadian News Office b 
the schools, and this work will be pur- oy of ges old ms ar be Loe] LONDON, Ontario—Delegates to the : 
sued to the exclusion of all routine | S¢rvead an 8S opportunities kept: Social Service Council of Canada con- | 
health activities. open to those who do the useful work’ sidered a report on Indian affairs ‘sub-, . , 
“The facilities of the three emer-| Of al! nations. mitted to the council] in which it was | , 
gency hospitals are open to all school “We regard as essential the exten- shown that there is no proper educa- | * 
children, and children also are directed sion of democracy in industry, and we tional system in operation for the 10, =| 
to these institutions for vaccination declare our unalterable opposition to : 600 Indians on the reserves of Canada, | : | 
and subsequent observation. interference in the processes of indus+ and that young Indians are not re- | 
~“TIn November of dast year the eléec- try by forces outside of the industriai ' , ceiving instruction that will fit them | 
torate of this State emphatically voiced | field and therefoi 2 incompetent to deal for duties as citizens when they grow 
full confidence in the practice of vac- tm its probléms. ho = — the | up. 
cination against smallpox, and all who | labor movement eVerywhere the ex- The United States policy with regard 
fail in its advocacy‘at this particular | tension of the practice of negotiation: to Indians, which has just been ap- | 
time are recreant tc a public health | between the employers and the work- | proved, was stated to be much in ad- | 
obligation.” ers, and the making of trade agree- vance of the Canadian policy. Lieuten- | 
No Ex : to the Rul ments. We hold this to be the first ant Loft, an intellectual Indian from | 
te) xceptions o \ule | great step in, the development of | the western provinces, pointed out that | 
These instructions have been car-| democracy in industry,.and we hold! many of his fellows had fought for | 
ried out by the superintendent, the roa Mi hetaden meek can such democ- | fhe pimoprvenion af British pom ad 
racy elope ian é Indians in general were de-| 
principals and teachers of the San “The convention, as was to be ex-| serving of consideration from the gov- 
Francisco schools to the fullest ex-| nected,” said Mr. Gompers, “paid; ernment, which seemed too indifferent. 
tent. The method employed to compel | much attention to the conduct of the| What the Indians really, wanted, he 
the vaccination of every child in the; United States in Pan-American) said, was an educational system and 
school, whether conscientious objector} affairs. . Not a little criticism was:then the franchise. The council de- 
or otherwise, has created considerable; directed against our government. It| cided to make a plea on behalf of 
feeling among parents. From the; is our belief that it is better to give' education for the Indians. 
highest grades to the lowest, the chil- - rs 
dfen have been made acquainted with | 
the character of smallpox, accom- 
panied with threat of the pesthouse 
and possible disfigurement for life to 
follow. Parents. have een ‘intimi- 
/the instruction and train-| dated by simtlar threats. Many were 
 4ng which to be assured if an/ coerced under this system into sub- 
e “army j f 175,000 men is to be efficient | mitting to vaccination; many others 
@ in pi ro jon to its ageregate ae have taken their children out of 
+ a | | school; others have been sent home by 
es oe on the 4 4th. day of June, 1920, T/order of the principal, and every-| 
2 ned bill passed ‘by the present! where children are suffering more or 
Congres for the reorgani- | jess seriously from the effects of | 
gation of the. army. Because of the vaccination. | 
foundly disturbed conditions of the | Not since Dr. Hassler setalehansd ved 


sht accrue comply with the mask ordinance or 
; | submit to arrest, has.there been such | 
a. feeling of dissatisfaction expressed | 
over medical regpiations. — 


Board Defends Action : | 


Living Room Suite, graceful Queen Anne 
design, mahogany and cane frames, 
covered in figured velour. Formerly 


tL eRee oo ET pane ean (ova ek Gee 325.00 
Colonial Chippendale Highboy, the 


choicest and most commodious style 
attained in Colonial furniture. Suitable 
for hall, living room, dining room or bed 
‘chamber; mahogany. Formerly 175.00, 


125.00 


Four-Post Beds, Colonial style, dark | 
+» mahogany finish, single or full size bed. 
Specially priced .at 28.00 


Colonial Bureaus, substantially made and a 
design that looks well with other types 
of old furniture, finished either ma- 
hogany ‘or walnut. Formerly 98.00, 


72.00 


de. required to 
¢ rq an efficient army, the War 
| had recommended 


wee ny’ « 


; approximately 500,000 mex. 
Je vad prolonged consid- 


+ Apa a iP. 
‘ : 
et gig ‘ 


Rocker, an American idea in furniture, 
always popular because of its giving 
comfort, through balance of aa 
Formerly 32.00 

Davenport, covered all around in a very 
satisfactory i, Wartid double spring 
seats, 78 inches ong. Formerly 198.00, 

118.00 

Walnut. Library Table, Refectory style, 
with heavy turned o-_ and low foot 
rail. .Formerly 108.00. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


in order. that full benefit : people of this city, two years ago, to’! 


os ae enormous number of churches that have 

‘been, and are now being, constructed of 
ladiana Limestone, are irrefutable evidence of its 
superiority as a building material for ecclesiastical 
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ees football league 
‘Teverted to today after 
caused by ties for the 
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m, Bolton Wanderers and Bristol 
‘above Newcastle United 


ff City, respectively. 
was the defeat by 


Some- 


n 


mot Aston Villa at the hands 


she. Etter 
lead in the 


J get 


team maintain- 
standing. 


and 10 teams out of 33 en- 


: was unusually high as a mat- 
Ay 


, Sunder- 
Price Miliwall 4. Alto- 
English leagues 


, a& anticipated, no Scottish 
defeated by an out- 


1, *West "le Qe a, 
1, Tottenham 6 
‘United 1, Liverpool 1, 


kL Sheffield Wednesday 1, 


3, Bury 0. 
ton 1, South Shields 0 


2, Notts County 1. 


: land, and 


af, 


cue EBE 


> } chan 


CANADIENS 


‘Neate Smylie, ie Sede atamee rw, Pitrie, 
0. Cleghorn 

ec, Lalonde, Arbour 

lw, Berlinquette 

Ss SFP re sp, Mummery 

..¢p, Corbeau, Wilson 


Patricks 10, Canadiens 6. 

Goals—Dye 4, Noble 2, Denneny, Cameron, 

Peg gg for St. Patricks; Arbour 

3. Lalonde 2 ,» Berlinquette for Canadiens, 

Referee—S. Vair, ‘Toronto. Time—Three 
periods. 


IRELAND PICKS 
FOOTBALL TEAM 


Its Second International Amateur 
Association Game Will Be 
Against the French at Paris 


Special to The Christian Science Monjtor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—In her second 
match in the 1920-21 -international 
amateur association football series, 
Ireland .will meet France in Paris on 
February 8. And what a game it 
should be! The reputation of the 
Hibernians may have been slightly 
lowered by their defeat at the hands 
of England in December, but they 
have, despite conditions hardly con- 
ducive to good footbaH, gathered to- 
gether a team of undoubted. strength. 
In goal will be Nathaniel Adams of 
Cliftonville, whose recent excellent 
displays have fully entitled him to 
replace F. W. McK 

The backs will be 


obert Mills, Clif- 


resolute that occas al- 
though he and his partner, who has 
been capped” twice, were somewhat! 


thrown into the shadow by the super- | 


brilliance of the English vanguard. 
The halfback line, which, as every 


h Cup competitio#. No changes|one knows, is literally the backbone 
ade in the leadership of the 

reaggh divisions; but in the 
; pega was 


of a soccer team, will undergo but one 
change, Harold Risk, of Cliftonville, 
who played outside right against Eng- 
land, coming in at right-half. This 


In the | player, whose dash and tenacity are a 


ro ibeoent divisions, iseahres. feature of his game, should do much 
' were found for second | °° Stiffen the intermediate section, his 


partners being Francis Heaney, St. 
James Gate, and Jack Harris, Clifton- 
ville. Heaney obtained his first Irish 
jcap in 1914, while Harris first came 
| into the national team this season. 

The vanguard of the Irish team 
proved, in December, to be a fine 
thrusting quintet, the inside forwards 
being especially clever. In place of 
Risk on-the right wing is introduced 
Thomae Carey, of the St. James Gafe 
Club, whose inside partner -will be 
Joseph Grace, of the Bohemians. The 


latter played a sterling game in the 


recent match against England, upon 
which occasion he obtained his first 
cap, while Carey is a fieet winger just 
fresh to international honors. Center 
forward will be filled by a Distillery 
representative in James ‘Chambers, 
also a man new to international play. 
and the right wing will be composed 
of Alexander Steele, Glenavon, and 
‘Samuel Jackson of Cliftonville. The 
| former was in fine fettle against Eng- 
Jackson, who is_making 
‘his first appearance in the Irish side, 
is undoubtedly a good man, the for- 
ward tine, taken altogether, should 
conetitutes a particularly dangerous 
attack. 


members of the Cliftonville club, 
which, strange to say, occupied the 
bottom position in the final standing 
of the teague competition for the 
Irish Gold Cup, whilst Linfield, the 
winaer thereof, is unrepresented. The 


‘thelr methods of play are supposed | 


British stdes. The French teams, 
it is said, usually rely upon superior 
speed in following up forward kicks, 


‘| but with sterling defenders like Me- 


Carthy and Mills they will need. more 
than mere pace, if they are to land 
the ball in the net. Whereas the 
| Frenchmen may rely for attack 


4 


two of whom afe considered to 
very fine, the Irish ‘team, if it repeat 


ite performance against England, wiil 
cohcentrate toward rd. the center of its 
vanguard. — 


VAHLBERG ELECTED CAPTAIN 
to The Christian Science Monitor 
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“sult beyond doubt. 


Five of the 11 players chosen are/ 


| skell. 


Frenchmen whom the Irish eleven' 
will encounter on February 8 will] be: 
a fast and skillful team, although | 


to differ considerably from those of 
80 | 


'C, BE. White "22 was easily the Okia- 


: peeene te Se arom, while R. A. “eh 


backs Wales failed to hold the speedy 
and accurate Scottish backs whose 
left wing was particularly dangerous. 
Fine running and quick passing sent 
both E. Thompson and.J. M. Bu- 
over for. a try each before | 
half time and Gedrge Macwell im- 
proved matters by converting the sec- 
ond try and by kicking a penalty goa!: 
The teams crossed over without the 
Scottish defense- being pierced; but 
after the interval Wales brightened 
up and Albert Jenkins justified his in- 
clusion by making two dropped goals 
for the home side. With but 3 points 
separating the two teams the issue 
seemed more open, especially as. the 
Scottish team was flagging. The first 
incursion of the crowd, however, and 
the resultant stoppage gave the Scots- 
men an interval and when the game 
was resumed A. T. Sloan quickly 
scored on the left wing and put the re- 
The summary: 


Carmichale, rw.:... ..lw, Thomas 
a er Rone ch cue le, Evans 
nD. . edn eadecabaoded re, Jenkins 

rw, Bakes-Jones 


14, Wafes 8&8. 
Thompson, Buchanan, Sloan for Scotland. 
Placed goal—Maxwell for Scotland. Pen- 
alty goal—Maxwell for Scotland. Dropped 
goals—Jenkins 2 for Wales. Referee—J. 
Baxter. Time—Two 40m. periods. 


HARVARD BEATS 
YALE WITH EASE 


Crimson Hockey Seven: Practically 
Cinches Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship of the ‘United States 


weer ee 


HARVARD-¥YALE-PRINCETON 
HOCKEY STANDING 

Won Lost P.C. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Harvard practically cinched the in- 
tercollegiate hockey championship of | 
the United States here Saturday night 
when the Crimson easily defeated the 
Yale varsity by a score of 7 to @. 
Curiously enough this ise the same. 
score as Harvard made against, 
Princeton. 

No college hockey seven has ever | 
given such a fine exhibition of ae 
game as that displayed by the Crim- 
son. The individua} playing was of. 
the highest order and the teamwork 
was most remarkable. Harvard was 
continually bombarding the Yale goal, | 
while the Elis céuld not penetrate. 
Harvard’s outer defense, and, Jabish | 
Holmes ‘21 had a very easy time | 
guarding the Crimson net. 

Capt. E. L. Bigelow °21 of Harvard | 
was easily the star of the game. He: 
was all over the ice, leading the at-' 
tack and playing a preminent part) 
in breaking up Yale’s offense. He | 
scored 5 of the 7 goals made by his 
team. The summary:. ~* 

HARVARD 
Angier, Bacon, iw. 
Buntin, Snelling, c 
Bigelow, 


Emmons, lw, si Foster | 
Owen, cp.....:.. ..p, Van Ingen, Grigkeom | 
Humphrey, p Carson, Reid | 
Ay Root, Diefendort 
Score—Harvard University 7, ‘Yale Uni-| 
versity 0. Goale—Bigelow 5, Emmons, | 
Snelling for Harvard. Referee—S. A. Dion. 
Goal judges—M. A. Cross and J. Mar- 
' Time—Three lim, periods. 


YALE 
../..rw, Griscom, jReld 


TWO VICTORIES WON 
BY OKLAHOMA FIVE 


Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Western News Office 


GRINNELL, Iowa — University of | 


Oklahoma defeated Grinnell College | ; 


in both games of'a two-game series | 
here Friday and Saturday. The games | 
were the first Miseouri Valley Con-} 
ference matches played on the local | 15 
court this season. Grinnell obtained , 


an early lead in Friday’s game and | 
}the Sooners were 
largely upon their wingers, one or) when the first hal 

be’ Scarlet and Black holding a 6-point | T. Cooney. Yale Club, 15—11, 16—18,> 15—1. 


apparently beaten | 


advantage; but Oklahoma started the | 
second half with a: rush, scoring 3 
goals from the field _in rapid succes-. 
sion and thus placing the game on an 
even is. For the remainder of the 
time the game was fast and omigyl 
fought with Oklahoma holdin 

slight advantage. Later the visi te 
added 3 more points to their total, 
making a lead too large for the Sear- 
let and Black to overcome and the 
game ended with the score 25 to 22. 


‘Roma star with 17 of his team’s 25 


. or ‘ 
: * = 2 
iD 

(iam tears Waite, 
Pe ¢ < . 
. 7 . tee ak {cBride 
i ‘ , 
| 4 
~” - 7 2 x. a 


nell. 


f ended with the / 


the same time. 


' we eae ee } sealer 
A cic ne Nam 
eR ee 


kc veapwopted heaiebrvs 


| with the score 9 mT 8 in at 


fayor. The teams battled desperately 


at 
x- | for the lead duting the second half and/ 


late in the period Grinnell spurted: 
bringing the score even- at’ 19 points 
each. Oklahoma went into the lead 
again, however, a result of excellent 
work by G. M. Tyler ’22 and finished the 
game with a 3-point lead. Tyler and 


‘Capt. W. V. Cox °21. were the’ out- 


standing stars’ for Oklahoma.’ Waite, 
who also played well, was so closely 
guarded that he had’ little chance to 
perform brilliantly. Fearing and 
Capt. D. B, Evans ’21- played the best 
bali for Grinnell, The summary: 
-OKIMHOMA | GRINNELL 

, Winter 


ora rf, Evans, Mered th 
McBride,. rg..if. Whitehill, Bense, Evans 
Score—University of Oklahoma 23, Grin- 
nell College 20. Goals from floor—Cox 3, 
Tyler 3, Waite 2 for Oklahoma; Evans 3, 
Fearing, Whitehill, Meredith for Grin- 
Goals from foul—Waite 7 for Okla- 
homa; Whitehill 4, Wassenaar 4 for 
Grinnell. Referee—E, C. Quigley. Time— 
Two 20m. periods. 


SQUASH TENNIS 
STARS WINNERS 


A. J. Cordier, Present Champion, 
Has Hard Time in Defeating 
wey g Cooney i in | Second Round 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Offive 


NEW YORK, New, York—Consider- 
able progress was made in the na- 
tional squash tennis championship on 
its first day, at the courts of the 
Yale Club. The entire first round was 


completed, together with two matches 


in the second. The new system of 
individua] entry resulted in only three | 


defaults, the place of one being filled | | 


by a late entry, H. D. Bulkley, of the 


Columbia Club. 

Two remarkable surprises signal- 
ized the matches, Anderson Dana, 
Harvard Club, who has been the run- 
ner-up in the last three champion- 
ships, losing to his clubmate, F. S. 
| Whitlock, hitherto not ranked, who 
was the runner-up in the recent Class 
B tourndment. Whitlock showed 
again the high-class performance of 
his recent final match, especially in 
the third game, when he led through- 
out.” Joseph Walker 3d, Yale Club, 
also a Class B player, never ranked 
among the leading players, also dis- 
posed of a ranking player in his own 


club, defeating C. J. MacGuire in a 


close contest, after losing the first 


ame. 
All the other leading players won 
their matches without trouble, except 
A. J. Cordier, the present champion, 
‘who -had considerable work to dis- 
, pose of C. T. Cooney, also of the Yale 
Club, losing .the second game on 
Cooney'’s skill in wrist work. The 
summary: 
‘UNITED STATES SQUASH TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP—First Round 
Jay 
V. Mahon, Columbia Club, 15—3, 15—8. 
Livingston Platt, Yale Club, defeated | 
J. °C: Rochester, Squash Club, 15—-9, 
15—12. 
Fe * 
'J. Cc. Neely, 
Donald Mackay, 
Ww. H. Putnam, Columbia 


Grinnell, Harvard Club, defeated 
Princeton Club, by defauit. 
Yale Club, defeated 
Club, 15—3, 


, 15—4. 


Harvard Club,  de- 
Princeton Club, 


J. W. Appel Jr., 
feated Jarvis Cromwell, 
15—1, 15—4. 

I. H. Cornell, 
G. A. Walker Jr., 


o—4. 

e J. Clapp, Yale Club, defeated R. H. 
Monks, Princeton Club, 15—8, 18—14. 

rR. G. Coburn, Harvard .Club, defeated ' 
| R. I. Strebeigh, Columbia Club; 
j—15, 15—12: 

Joseph Walkér /3d, Yale Club, defeated 
Cc. J. MacGuire, Yale Club, 16—17, 15—9, 
15—12. 

3 Mee Fs 
H. R. Stern, 
15—11. 

R. EE. Fink, Crescent A. C., defeated ' 
J. A. Vietor, Yale Club, by default. 

F. S. Whitlock, Harvard Club, defeated 
Anderson Dana, Harvard Club, .15—12. 
5—15, 15—12. . 

F. Van S. Hyde, Harvard CInb, de- 
feated J. A. Richfrds, Harvard Club, 
15—9, 15—5. 

R. E. T. Riggs, Squash Club, defeated | 
F. S. Keeler, Columbia Club, 18—16, 
13—15, I8—-17. 

H. R. Mixsell, Princeton lub, defeated | 
©. Tomlinson Jr., Yale Club, 
16—2. 


Columbia Chub, defeated | 
Princeton Club, 15—5," 


Club, defeated 
18-—15,, 16-16, 


Guernsey, Yale 
Yale Club, 


Harold Rowe, 
15—11. 
Second Round 
A. W. Riley. Princeton Chiab. defeated | 
Reginald Roome, Yale Club, 
15—8. 
A. J. 


Cordier, Yale Club, defeated ¢. 


WINNIPEG GOLF COURSE. 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba — A _ golf 
course to be operated by the city for 
the use of the public will be opened 
in Winnipeg this summer. [t took four 
years to prepare the course, and the 
work cost $18,000. There are’ 18 holeg 
on the field, which is 90 acres in 
area, and 40 persons can play on it et 
The city will éven- 
tually build @ club house in conjanc- 
tion with the course. 
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Gould, Columbia Club, defeated R. | 


15—12, 


Kansas State; Woestemeyer 2 


15—7, : 
KANSAS STATE 


H. D. Bulkley, Columbia Club, defeated | Bunger, Wiliams, If 
Princeton Club, 16-—13, | 
Ww. Cc 


14—-18, 15—10, 


| Kansas. State; 


for the promotion of | 
accomplished at the an- 
ng of the United Atates 
Lawh Tennis Association, held at the 
‘Hotel McAlpin Saturday, With an un- 
usual lack of friction, a number of 
radical changes both in the laws and 
tourmament arrangeme were suc-) 
cessfully completed, giving promise 
for a remarkable year. 
In the assignment of the various 
ips, some change in. the 
locations Was made though the rota- 
tion originally proposed was not fully 
adhered to, In place of the singles 
championship, the finals of the Davis 
Cup competition were given to the 
West Side Tennis Club, at Forest 
Hills, to be played beginning Septem- 
ber 2; The women’s and girls’ cham- 
pionship was also assigned to the 
same club,. the date to be fixed by 
the schedule committee, prob&bly in 
the week preceding. In this connec- 
tion, it was announced that Miss Su- 
zanne Lenglen, the world thampion, 
g | had been specially invited to be pres- 
ent and compete, ‘with some prospect 
of her accepting. The singles cham- 
pionship was given to the Philadel- 
phia Cricket Club, "hesiéntas Septem- 
ber 10. The doubles was again 
assigned to the Longwood Cricket Cinb, 
and the mixed doubles transferred to 
be played with it. The clay-court was 


‘lagain assigned to the Western Asso- 


ciation, the place to.be fixed by it. 
The preliminary ties for the Davis. 
Cup, if any are to be played off in the 
United States; were assigned in order 
of importance to Newport, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. All other champion- 
ships were deferred, to be settled by 
the executive committee. ° 

A report by R. N. WiHiams 2d, gave 
great encouragement that the interna- 
tional federation might ultimately 
comply with the condition made by the 
association for its becoming a mem- 
ber, that the world’s championship 
should rotate, instead of being given to 
the British Association in‘ perpetuity. 
Pressure was now being brought to 
persuade the Wimbledon authorities to 
waive their rights, though the expense 
already assumed by them rendered a 
jchange difficult. 

The change in the amateur rule, for- 
hidding the use of players’ names on 
racquets, was adopted with little fric- 
tion, as the objectors were convinced 
that there was an unfounded impres- 
sion that this practice implied payment 
to the player for. his name, 

The expense and criticism caused by 
the present mathematical ranking sys- 
tem led to an entire change. Wach sec- 
tional and other local association will 
hereafter rank its own players, from 
the data supplied by the field secretary, 
and a national ranking committee of 
threé will then select from these rank- 
ing lists 20 men, 20 women, 20 juniors, 
and 10 men’s doubles teams, on a basis 
of judgment. 

The officers, with the exception of 
the secretary, were reelected, G. W. 
Wightman, the secretary, 
office, and beirg replaced by C. S. Gar- 
land, of Pittsburgh. .A number of 
minor changes in delegates from vari- 
ous sections was also made. 


KANSAS STATE WINS 
TWO FROM KANSAS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
LAWRENCE, Kansas—The Kansas 
'State Agricultural College won two 
| Missouri Valley Conference basketball 
games from the University of Kansas 
in the Robinson Gymnasium here Fri- 
| day, 31 to 18, and Saturday, 23 to 22. 
‘Kanégas was easily outplayed in the 
first game because of the ability of 
the visitors to make baskets from the 
middle of the court. W. C. Cowell '22, 
Kansas Aggie guard, was the star of 
the game Friday, making 4 long-range 
baskets out of 6 attempts and also 
playing a wonderful defensive game. 


| There were no outstanding stars in 


it the game Saturday although the guard- 
ing oO the Cowell brothers for the 
visitors and P. S. Endacott ’23 for Kan- 
sas featured. The summary: 
FIRST GAME 
KANSAS STATE KANSAS 

Bunger, If..rge, Uhriaub, Derinett. Meeker 
freon Williams, rf 


Wulf, Olson 

well, lg 
rf, Woestemeyer, Bowman 
if, Houk, Rody, Staplin 
State Agricultural Col- 
| lewe 31; University of Kansas 18. Goals 
from floor—W. C. Cowell 4, Buhger 3 
Jennings 2, E. R. Cowell 2, ‘Knostnan for 
» Endacott ?, 
| Houk, Wulf, Olson for Kansas. Goals 
| from foul—Bunger 7 for Kansas State: 
‘ Uhrlaub 3, Houk for Kansas. Refé 
L. E. Edmonds.. Time—Two 20m. eueas 
SECOND GAME 


© ye ed oe 
R. Cowell, r 
Score—Kansas 


| 
| EF. 


KANSAS 


rg, Uhriaub 
Knostman, Foval, rf....,....lg, Endacott 
| Jefinings, c ¢, Wulf, Glson 
Cowell, rf, Woestemeyer 
|S. R. Cowell, if, Houk, Bowman 


‘lege 23, University of. Kansas 22. Goals 
from floor—Bunger 3. Knostman 2 Jen- 
nings 2, E. R. Cowell for Kansas “State; 
Woestemeyer 2, Uhrlaub, Endecott for 
Kansas. Goals from fouls—Bunger ‘7 for 
“ " 5 eaonde, for Kansas. 
efe on i 
"periods Time—Two 


ae te eee 


_ DARING CLUB WINS 

Svecial to The Christian Science Monitor 

ANTWERP, Belgium — Daring. Club. 
the leader in the standing of the first 
‘division of the Belgian Assdciation 
Football League, rendered more safe 
its position on January 9 by- scoring 
a victory by 4 goals to 1 against the 
Racing team. This was the highest 
Seore of the day, the next highest be- 


NEW. YORK, New. York—Much ‘im- |! : 
: portant busi 


{oak 


declining | 


| 


i 


! 


the contest during the first helf, but 


Score—Kansas State Agricultural Col-} 


Americans for Oscar Stanage, 


~ ADVISORY COUNCI L 


Spécial to The Christian olence Monitor 
from its Western News Office. 

CHICAGO, Hiinoia—At the first 
meeting of the advisory council, the 
new governing body of organized. pro- 
fessional baseball in the United States 
held here Saturday, the books of the 
dld National Commission were turned 
over to Judge K. M. Landis, commis- 
sioner, and new rules by which the na- 
tional sport is to be conducted were 
gone gver, including the rules for the 
world’s series. A great many cases in- 
volving players of both mA&jor and 
minor leagues were brought before the 
council but the commissioner made no 
decisions. 

One of the chief decisions made was 
regarding the waiver price for a player 
claimed by one major league from the 
other. In times past the rule has been 
that if all clubs of one major league 
waive claim to a player a club in the 
other big league may claim and have 
him for $2500. The price was changed 
to $4000. 

Those present at the meeting be- 
side Judge Landis and L. M. O’Connor, 
hewly appointed secretary to the com- 
missioner; J. A. Heydler, president of 
the National League; B. B. Johnson, 
president of the American League and 
M. H. Sexton, president of the National 


ally ioe the Christian Science Monitor. 

- BOSTON, Massachusetts — Loren 
Murchison of Chicago; H.C. Cutbill of 
the Athletic Association and 
G. Tf. tingale of Morgantown, 
West vieitala, were the winners of the 
Ahree special trophies offered by the 
Boston Athletic Association at its 
thirty-second annual invitation handi- 
cap indoor meet held at the Boston 


Arena Saturday before the largest 
‘crowd that has ever witnessed an in- 
door track meet in Greater Boston. 
'Murchison won the Maj. F. W. Brigss 
60-yard dash trophy in 5 3-5s.; Cutbill 
won the third Hunter 1-mile trophy 
in 4m. 22 3-5s., and Nightingale won 
the G. B. Williams 3-mile trophy in 
14m. 56 4-5s. 

The games furnished some other 
fine competition: John Murphy of 
Notre Dame University won the run- 
ning high junip at 6ft. 3%in.; T. P. 
Gardner of Yale-and R. W. Harwood 
of Harvard tied for /the first place in 
the pole vault at 12 ft., Gardner win- 
ning the toss for prizes, E. J. Thom-. 
/son, captain of the Dartmouth College’ 
track team and world’s high hurdle 
champion, won the 50-yard hurdle 
event in 6 3-5s. 

The relay races furnished some fine 
racing: Yale won both the varsity 
2-mile and freshman 1-mile race from 
Harvard; Boston College defeated Holy 
Cross in the fastest relay of the night, 
the time being 3m. 43 4-5s.; Pennsy!- 
vania defeated Dartmouth and Massa- 


Association of Minor Leagues. 


chusetts Institute of Technology de- 


-4feated Harvard in the 1-mile event. 


BOSTON A. A. CHA 


Event and Winner— 


MPIONS FOR 1921 


56-Yard Dash—Loren Murchison, Chicago 


660-Yard Handicap~—E. A. Hunt, Bowdoi 
1000-Yard Handicap—J. T. Higgins, Ne 
Hunter Mile—H. C. Cutbill, Boston A. A 
Mile Handicap—L. W. Dolan, Boston Col 
"Three-Mile Run—G. T. Nightingale 

50-Yard Hurdles—E. J. Thomson, Dartm 
High Jump—John Murphy, Notre Dame U 
Pole Vault—T. P. Gardner, 


Yale University 


n College 
w York A. C 


lege 
outh 


niversity 
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SCHOOLBOY EVENTS 


50-Yard Dash—William Comins, 


M. Marsters, Deerin 
RELAY 


1000-Yard Run—G. 


Winner and Loser— 
Boston College (Holy Cross Collége).... 
University of Pennsylvania (Dartmouth ( 
Mass. Institute of Technology (Harvard U 
Huntington School (Worcester Academy) 


Bowdoin College (Williams College, Brown University) .......-+.sse+6- 
Phillips Exeter Academy (Phillips Andover Academy) 


University of Maine (Bates College, Tuft 
Colby College (R. I. State College, Uni 
Yale Freshmen (Harvard Ereshmen) 


Worcester Academy 
440-Yard Run—George Kinnaly, Dorchester High School 


‘ollege) 


544s. 
5As. 
4 High School ed bbodbeebe ba aetes ‘2m. 23s 


RACES 
Time 


3m. 43458. 
3m. 448. 
3m. 4758. 
3m. 49%< 8. 
3m. 50s; 
3m. 52%». 
3m. 53445. 
3m. 53°%s. 


niversity) 


s College) 
versity of Vermont) ... 


Dartmouth 1924 (Boston College ’24, M. I. T. °24,- Holy. Cross, NR gs 
Northeastern College (Clark College, Boston. University). ae ee eee 


Massachusetts Agricultural College (N. H. State Collegé). 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Worcester P. I.) 


St. Alphonsus A. A. (Community A. A. S 
Boston Latin School (English High Scho 
Roxbury Latin (Brown & Nichols, Noble 
Yale University (Harvard University) 

Syracuse University (Mass. Institute of T 


All but_last two races were 1852 yards 


tpughton Cc. 

ol) : 
& Greenough) 
“45%. 


echnology, Dartmouth College) 8m. 


long, last two 2704 yards. 


ILLINOIS DEFEATS 
PURDUE’S QUINTET 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


LAFAYETTE, 
versity of Illinois basketball team was 
victorious over the Purdue University 
quintet here Saturday night, 39 to 26. 
The game was a rather uninteresting 


Indiana-- The Uni- ; Seattle 


VANCOUVER WINNER 
IN CLOSE CONTEST 


PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Club— Won Lost P. Cc. 


Vancouver 
Victoria 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


VICTORIA, British Columbia—Vic- 


contest, due méstly to the inability of 
the Old Gold and Black team to hit) 
the basket at any time during the | 
game. Both on long shots from the! 
floor and underneath the basket Pur- 
due made little headway. In addition, | 
}the rangy forwards of the Illinois | 
team worked a long-pass game which | 
the smaller Purdue guards were un- | 
able to stop; and to which may be | 
accounted most of the points of the | 
Illinois five. | 

The Illinois team secured the lead | 
after a few minutes of play in the! 
first half, and although the Old Gold 
and Black team rallied several times, 
the former five maintained a safe lead 
during the remainder of the contest. | 
The score at the end of the first half 
of play was 19 to 12 in favor of fI-' 
linois. C. R. Carney ‘22 played in | 


| 


did not get back into the game. It 
was Carney’s first participation in a 
basketball game this year, in which 
he scored three baskets. H. O. Reitsch 
22, center for Iliimois, ied in the gcor- 


ing for his team with 7 goals from the 
floor, and with L. E. Walquist ’21 was | 
the main factor in the teamwork of | 
the Illinois five. Capt.. D. 8. White | 


’22 of Purdue scored 16 of his team’s | * 


total of points, while W:. G. Evers- 
man ‘22 played a splendid floor game. 
The summary: 
ILLINOIS 
Carney, Helistrom, 


Waiquist, rf 
5 e6bO tks owea *,.c, Coffing, Chaffe 


PURDUE 
Miller 


if, Eversman, Masters 
Score—University of Illinois 39, Purdue | 
University 26. Goals from floor—Reitach 
7,. Hellstrom 6, Carney 3, Sabo, Walquist 
for Illinois; White 5. Eversman 3, Mas- 
ters, Coffing for Purdue. Goals from foul 
~~Vail 3 for Lllinois; White 6 for Purdue. 
Referee—J. J. Schommer. Umpire—N. E. 
Kearns. Time—Two 20m. neriods 


DETROIT TRADES STANAGE 
LOS ANGELES. California—J. C.: 
Bassler, catcher of the Los Angeles 
Club of the Pacific Coast Baseball | 
League, has been traded to the Detroit 
Third | 


Baseman Lindemore of the Oklahoma 
City Club of the Western League, and 
a right-handed pitcher and a second 
baseman, to be named by Marchi. | 


pad. 


toria lost its Pacific Coast Friday game 
to Vancouver Friday by the narrow 
| margin of4to3. It was expected that 
Victoria would be slow to get going 


| against Vancouver after their tremen- 


,dous struggle last Wednesday when 
they defeated Seattle on their own ice 
‘in retord overtime play, but right from 
the startoff they were showing the way 
to Vancouver, and Frederickson, the 
speedy center of the home septet, in 
ithe first two minutes, beat Lehman 
from a well-timed pass from Oatman. 
Coming right back with some fine com- 
binations, the visiting forwards made 
numerous rushes on the home goal, but 
found in Johnson and C. Loughlin a 
very sound defense. Fowler in goal 
‘made several brilliant stops, one from 
Cook being particularly fine. Skinner 
evened up the score shortly after this 
by scoring from Harris during a mixup 
.in front of the home goal. 

Victoria started off the second period 
with a fine rush in an endeavor to even 
up the score, but found Lehman hard 
to beat and it was not until near the 
end of this period that W. Loughlin 
again tied up the score when Lehman 
was or the penalty bench. Rushing 
right into the home goal, Mackay | 
pushed the puck past Fowler after re- 
ceiving a fine pass from Skinner. The 
iperiod ended with home forwards 
shooting at Lehman from all angles 
and distances, but without success, 
Vancouver leading 3 to 2. The final 
20 minutes opened at a fast pace and 
Dunderdale scored a beautiful goal 
from a fine pass from Frederickson in 
the first few minutes. Then came 306 
seconds of hard skating and stick- 
handling on the part of Skinner and 
J. Adams, ending up with the latter 
easily beating Fowler. Try as hard as 
they would the home sharpshooters 
could not again penetrate the Vancou- 
ver defense. The summary: 

VANCOUVER VICTORIA 

, rw, Oatman 

..¢, Frederickson 

-+- ot, W. Loughlin 
Skinner, rw..... as wh edees Iw, Dunderdale 
Be ARE FB rd, Johnson 

Duncan, C. Loughlin 
Lehman, s. cise Saheb oes etna a eetr gs. Fowler 

Score-—Vancouver 4. Victoria % Goals 
Adams 2, Skinner, Mackay for Van- 
Frederickson, W. Loughtin, Dun- 
for Vietoria. Substitutes—H. 
Meeking for Victoria. Ref- 
Fime—Three 20m. periods, 


ete eedieccoeds sea, 


couver ; 
déerdale 
Meeking. CG. 
eree—Fred lon. 
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BUENOS AIRES, A popeetienihotioe 
by the Chicago Board of Trade in dis- 
continuing the posting of Argentine 
grain quotations will be ignored wield 
> Bolsa de Commercio of eee 

a decision reached by the direc- 
tors on Friday. They met to decide 
ehipther-the statement issued by J. P. 
Griffin, president of the-~ Chicago 
board, should be answered = and 
whether measures of reprisal would 
be adopted. 

“The grounds given by the president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade as the 
os of his order,” said Bartolo Berh- 

hard, president of the Bolsa, “are un- 
founded, - ‘and therefore, they cannot 


economic laws of supply and 
not known in Chicago? By 


Saonie 
|} that law the level of values is spon- 
taneously 


ws by virtue of 


are not going to be ruled exclusively 

by prices in the United States mar- 

kets, but European buyers before 

making purchases will study Argen- 

tine quotations and ‘those in all other 
countries.” 

The Diario de Commercio, under the 
title of “Boycotted,” pokes fun at the 
action af the Chicago board, and, says 
that North American houses will 
have to obtain quotations in any event. 


NAVAL STORES MEN 
AND FOREIGN CREDIT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
JACKSONVILLE, Florida — South- 
ern naval stores~men have organized 
to finance foreign trade and restore 
Ss somata Permanent: Officers of the 
> Guit & Export Company have 

2g a It is understood. that 


bog program of the company inc'udes 
subscriptions of 300,000 barrels of 


rosin, the subscribers to receive a 
_j certain per cent of the fixed value of 


the rosin in cash, and the balance in 
shares of stock in the company. 

The company seeks to reestablish 
| foreign trade in naval stores with 
countries which, prior to the war, 
were large consumers, but which are 
now prevented from purchasing heav- 
ily through inability to make the 
necessary financial arrangements. 
extension of credit to such 
countries will be the first work un- 
dertaken. 
proposes to send representatives to 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, — Italy 
and South America, and such other 
countries as require credit, and to 
work out some feasible plan of ex- 
tending credit. This will be done in 
conjunction with some selected bank- 
ing corporations, doing a foreign 
banking business, and the paper so 
taken will be secured in such manner 
as to be acceptable to these banks. 


EFFECT OF CLOSING 
SHANGHAI BRANCH 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The closing of the Shanghai branch 
of the Philippine National Bank in 


|China will have a very serious effect 
on the American firms doing business 
in according to a cable received 


ORK, New York—The state-/from Carl Seitz, one of the biggest 
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‘business men in China. 
closing, according to Mr. Seitz, 
‘will break up the approaching Chinese 
new year settlements and the Chinese 


ro | will be unable to meet their obliga- 
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n firms. 

Nearly all of the Chinese firms in 
Shanghai do business with Ameri- 
can concerns, it is stated, are deposi- 
ters In the Shanghai branch. 

In the interest of increasing Ameri- 


can trade fh China at the present time, 
| several 


To this end the company 


ja 
| PENNSYLVANIA 1 ROAD BOND ISSUE 


| Special to The Chctatiads Shobak Moditor - 


“NEW YORK, New York—While the 


stock market continues to mark time 


‘| with the bulk of the trading confined 


to the professionals there is some en- 


there:has been practically no further 
liquidation for | approximately 
month. In the meantime ‘the public 
appears to have been more interested 
in the bond market, and as one b r 
says: The feature of the bond mar 
was the offering and sale of ‘some 
| $180,000,000 of 
all of which were heavily oversub- 
scribed, clearly demonstrating that 
high-grade offerings are still capable 
of attracting funds. 

Brokers generally agree that in 
thejr opinion there probably will be 
further sagging in the stock market 
for several weeks, but many stocks 
and bonds are considered’ cheap at 
present quotations. After eclin- 
ing tendency ends, probably with the 
more coniplete liquidation of commod- 
ities, better conditions are expected to 
be reflected in rising quotations, 

The extent of the fluctuations re- 
cently is shown by these compari- 
sons: On January 8, the average price 
of 20 industrial stocks was 74.80. From 
that level the market pushed up so 
that on January 11 the average was 
76.14. The average dropped, January 
13, to 74.43. Then it rallied again, 
January 19, to 76.76, dropped January 
21 to 74.65, rallied January 29, to 76.34, 


whe ueaiaBayink warkets of Bavees then fell so that on Friday, February 


4, it was:74.74, which is up from 72.76 
an January 4. 

During the past week call money 
roge to 9 per cent, but this is ex- 
plained by one banker who says: “The 
real reason for higher Wall Street 
money rates is the large volume of 
new financing the past few weeks, the 
shifting of funds from east to west, 
and the withdrawals by the govern- 
ment of United States deposits. It is 
only temporary, and I look for lower 
rates within 10 days. We had a simi- 
lar situation at this time last year, 
only then call money rose to the un- 
reasonable rate of 25 per cent.” 

Another banker says: “I hope that 
some day Wall Street will not gauge 
its operations by the trend of call 
rates. It is really laughable the way 
stocks go up and down with the call 
market. Is it any wonder the old 
line bankers years ago, before the 
federal reserve system, were able to 
rig the money market to affect rises 
and falls in the stock market to their 
benefit? The call money market is 
not a guide to be followed. It is a 
market where surplus funds are 
loaned. Slightly disturbed conditions, 


funds from one point to another, 
always call upon these surplus funds, 
which -are withdrawn temporarily.” 

The stock market on Saturday was 
a little better, die for the most part 
to the shorts covering. 

Following are the sales of some 
prominent stocks for the week end- 
ing February 4, 1921, with the high- 
est, lowest and last quotations: 


Sales— High Low 
20,500 Allied Chem . 51% 
4,200 Am Beet Suge. 46 
2,800 Am Bosch Mag 586% 
33,700 American Can. 32% 
5,100 Am Car & Fdy 124% 

15,800 Am H & L pfd 
21,400 Am Int Corp . 
10,500 Am Linseed .. 

9.300 Am Sugar .... 
11,500 Am Woolef .. 
81,600 Bald Loco ... 
15,300 Bait & Ohio... 
30,800 Beth Steel B.. 
12,900 Can Pacific 
57,700 Crucible 

197,000 Gen Asphalt 

$,300° Gen LBlectric. 128% 
40,500 Gen Motors .. 15 
11,400 Gt No pfd ... 79% 
4,400 Int Mer Mar .. 15% 
8,600 Int M Mar pfd. 
19,700 Int Paper 
19,100 Mex Pet 
7,900 Mont Ward ... 

7,100 N.Y Céntral N 

115,700 No Pacific ... 
24,600 Pan Pet 

5,800 Punta Alegre . 
44,100 Reading 
17,500 Rep I & Steel.. 
31,400 Royal Dutch .. 
29,800 Sears, Roebuck 
3.300 Shell Trans ... 
20,100 So Pacific 

114,500 Studebaker .... 

6,900 United Fruit .. 109 
8,800 U S Food Prod 26% 
19,800 U S Rubber .. 
68,200 U S Steel 
14,700 Utah Copper .. 

7,800 Vanadium 
29,300 Willys-Over ... 

4,700 Worth Pump .. 


*Ey-dividend. 


SOVIET PRODUCTION OF PEAT 

Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 

MOSCOW, Russia—The production 
of peat in 1920 amounted to 90,000,000 | 
poods; which nearly equals the 1914 
output of 94,000,000. According to 
the 1921 program, the output will be 
130,000,000 poods. A food fund is 


}being formed for the peat workers. 


Great progress has been made in em- 
ploying special tractors fer molding 
the peat, which considerably expe- 
‘Gites: the delivery of the prepared 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


|The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


peer tes 


imac an teas ee ee 


“asked the Interstate Com- 
for authority to 


eouragement taken from the fact that 


h-grade securities, 


such as, for instance, the shifting of | 


71z| Com divs. 


‘divs .. 


| opthinisth ts sbroad:in Lasicashire cot- 


ton circles just now, due, it is said, to} 
the drop of raw materials, the cer- 
tain removal of the excess profits duty, 
and the decision of the Egyptian sec- 
tion of the Master Cotton Spinners 
Federation to extend the 
time working for 4 

stead of the anf month. Opin 
a|seems pretty general that the cotton 
industry has turned the corner, and 
there are those whose optimism leads 
them to believe that the immediate 
future will bring an acceleration: of 
business in the textile world, Others 
say that it would be no great surprise 
if February saw the cotton mills again 
working full time, and it is stated, as 
evidence of this brighter outlook, that 
some of the chief firms are calling for 
bigger deliveries and buying ahead 
pretty freely, and that one well-known 
trader, whose instinct for stepping in 
at the right-moment is regarded_as 
being closely related to genius, is book- 
ing a considerable amount of business. 

A member of the Manchester Royal 
Exchange, discussing the sitgation 
with a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor, said that while it was 
true that cotton men were generally 
more hopeful for the future, it was 
felt in some circles that the increased 
business which had gone through dur- 
ing the last week was based largely 
on new year sentiment, and that, in 
his opinion, much of the optimistic 
talk regarding the business prospects 
for 1921 was due to propaganda. 

Referring to the fluctuation of prices 
which has been a feature during the 
present week, he said that the state 
of the market was so sensitive that any 
small increase in business was likely 
to result in wide fluctuations, and he 
felt that no steady restoration of trade 
would be possible until the foreign 
exchanges were more stable. 

Asked did he think it likely that the 
cotton mills would be working full 
time in February, the exchange mem- 
ber would not commit himself, but he 
mentioned one mill which was already 
working full time and selling 75 per 
cent of its output of yarn, and that it 
Was paying 665 per cent on its original 
shares, and he added “This is not one 
of the many refloated companies.” 


RUBBER COMPANY'S 
FINANCIAL REPORT 


NEW ,YORK; New York—Sales 
during 1820 of the United States Rub- 
ber Company totaled $255,744,635, the 
largest in the history of the company. 
Net profits, after all charges and al- 
lowances for federal, British, and 
nS gga taxes, totaled $21,275,524, or 
the equivalent, after preferred divi- 
dends, of $19.82 a share on the $81,- 
000,000 common stock. 

The preliminary consolidated in- 
come account, partly estimated, for 
the year ended December 31, 1920, 
compares: 


1920 1919 1917 

Totagales $255,744,685 255,589,465 176,159,694 
Net inc*. 26,925,173 21,396,099 18,458,434 
Interest.. , 5,649,649 3,665,862 3,177,857 
Net prof. 21,275,524 17,730,237 15,340,577 
Pref divs. 15,200,000 5,041,476 
Sub co divs 18,718 19,567 
36,480,000 720,000 
Res for com 

1,378,576 
10,670,618 
41,848,051 
2108,506 
52,310,163 


9,576,806 
52,310,163 
7460,258 


62,347,227 


10,358,515 
28,479,134 
a6,946,442 
31,891,207 


Surplus 
Prev sur. 
Adjustmts. 
Tot sur.. 
Com div in 
stock 9,000,000 
P & 1 sur 53,347,227 


52,310g163 31,891,207 


*After depreciation, federal and foreign 


taxes. 
tPayable January 31, 1921. 
*Credit. 


a Debit. P 


AMERICAN ZINC 
COMPANY OUTPUT 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—The American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Company’s new 
plant here is producing at the rate of 
3750 tons annually, and, although this 
is Only 50 per cent of capacity, offi- 
cials of the company are highly grati- 
fied at the results. The local plant, 
completed last fall at a cost of $750,- 
000, has anvannual capacity of 7500 
tons of zine oxide, an ingredient nec- 
essary in the construction of the cord 
and fabric tire. 

Having its own supply of high- 
grade zinc at its Mascot mine in Ten- 
nessee, the American Zinc Company 
is expecting to get a substantial 
amount of business when the tire 
companies again produce on a com- 
mercial scale. With production at or 
near the new plant’s capacity, the 
American Zinc Company expects 
earnings from its zinc-oxide business 
alone will be able to pay the $6 divi- 
dend on the 80,540 shares of preferred 
stock held by the public, when once 
again industry gets back to a normal 
base. 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—A decrease of $192,932,075 in the 
public debt in December, 1920, is an- 
nounced by the United States Treas- 
ury. On December 31, 1920, the total 
gross debt was $23,982,224,168, as com- 
pared with $24,175,156,244 on Novem- 
ber 30. The decrease during the last 
quarter.of the year amounted to $105,- 
131,196 from the September 30 total of 
$24 i te he 


WILD ® STEVENS, INC. | 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


& Purchase Street, Boston 0. Mave. 


h 
a | cently, discussed. the present world 


“|Exchequer by the sale of 


care and skill that the profiteer was 


‘in fact such information as is avail- 


UNITED STATES DEBT DECREASES | ?!¢- indicates that in the majority of 


Specially tor The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—When Lord In- 
verforth; British Minister of Munitions, | 
in an interview given a representative 
of The Christian Science Monitor re- 


trade Stagnation and said that he be- 
lieved the master. key to the situation 
was a bold and intelligent system of 
finance, it was obvious that to effect 
such a system required a man or men 
who measured up to the opportunity. 
Lord Inverforth summed up the sit- 
uation and what such a system could 
do in these words: “Without its aid, 
commercial operations are impossible, 
transport systems cannot be organized 
to carry food to hungry. millions of 
people, or raw materials to where 
willing labor waits to turn them into 
manufactured goods for which the 
nations are crying out. If individual 
capitalists, or groups of capitalists, 
consider that the risks involved are 
too great for them, then Jet the na- 
tions get together and apply their 
united wealth to set the world to 
work.” “ 


A Mart of Genius Wanted 


What the world needs today is un- 
doubtedly a man with a genius for 
organization—a. clear-thinking, im- 
partial, level-headed man of affairs, 
who knows the world sources of raw 
materials, is skilled in-the science of 
modern transport, and with power, 
by reason of his knowledge and per-| 
sonality, to influence the outpouring 
of capital in the development of both. 
Such a man, and such a man only, it 
is felt, can bring order into the wel- 
tering chaos into which so large a 
portion of the continent of Europe 
has fallen as a result of the European 
war. 

It may be said that it is not easy 
to find a man who has the inspiration 
which would be considered essential 
for such a task. It is very acutely 
felt, however, that such a man must 
be found soon if whole nations in 
Europe are not to be wiped out for 
the sheer lack of the necessities of 
life. Which of the civilized nations, 
it may be asked, is to have the honor 
of producing and sending forth in the 
name of the whole world, such a man, 
who will bring fresh life into stricken 
nations, provide them with food and 
work, and show them how to take 
their proper. place in the pom? of 
the peoples? 


+ 


Supplies for Millions 
The type of man referred to would 


seem to be well exemplified in the 
person of Lord Inverforth, shipowner 
and merchant, who did so much for 
Great Britain and her allies during 
the great European conflict now hap-. : 
pily passed. As Surveyor-General of | 
Supply at the British War Office, Lord | 
Inverforth successfully accomplished | 
the task of furnishing the supplies oF 
the millions of men who were undep' 
arms at home and on the various 
fronts abroad. Since the war he has 
realized £559,000,000 for the British 
surplus 


t 


stores. 

Those in close touch with him say 
that his power of getting things done 
is due to his personality, which draws 
people to him and infuses them with 
his own tireless energy. This affects | 
even the visitor who is received in his 
room at the Ministry of Munitions. 
The room is furnished with an almost 
austere plainness. The note of its 
arrangement is order. No documents. 
litter the great desk at which Lord | 
Inverforth works. Official papers and 
correspondence are dealt with as they | 
arrive, The clear desk is . symbol of | : 
the order which prevails throughout | 
the business and official organizations | 
over which he presides. 


Large Credits Supplied 


The financial skill with which Lord 
Inverforth conducted his world-wide 
dealings in raw materials is shown by 
the fact that all his trading was car- 
ried out on money advanced by the 
British Treasury to the a of | 
approximately £60,000,000. 


to the British Exchequer and in addi- | 
tion £28,000,000 on account of profit | 
and interest. Rebates liave been made | 
to the Admiralty, army, air force, and | 
other services to the amount of £13,- 
500,000 in respect of material used in | 
clothing the forces and large sums 
have also been paid as profits to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

‘These payments were made possible 
owing to the sales of surplus govern- 
ment property left over after the war. 
The sales were conducted with such 


not allowed to exploit the necessities 
of British trade and labor. No large 
fortunes were made by the purchasers, 


caseg only a reasonable trading profit 
was made. Such hag been the work of 
the Minister of Muritions., His pro- 
totype is sought now to déal with the 
vast problems confronting Europe 
today. 
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le 


been taken a ethac reserve banks 


earlier last week. 


Although department snivea in the 
twelfth federal reserve district of the 


per cent below those of 1919. Com- 
pared with 1919, stores in Los An- 
geles increased their sales 13.7 per 
cent, Spokane 11.5 per cent, Salt Lake 
City 9.1 per cent, and Sa¢ramento 2.3 
per cent. The increases, however, 
were more than offset by decreases in 
San Francisco of 3.8 per cent, and in 
Seattle of 18.7 per cent. Current 
prices are generally stated \to be 10 
to 30 per cent lower than in Decem- 
ber, 1919. The attitude of the buying 
public is still generally character- 
ized as “careful.” 


Australia’s jam production in 1919 
was 80,000,000 pounds, compared with 
54,000,000 pounds in 1917 and 5,000,- 
000 pounds in 1913. Fruit growing in 
the Commonwealth has also grown 
rapidly in the last few years. 
total] area under orchard in 1918 was 
262,134 acres, compared with 216,021 
acres in 1913. 

The American Ukrainian National 
Bank, capitalized at $250,000, has been 
organized in New York City. The pur- 
pose of the bank, it is said, is to facili- 
tate exchange of materials and sup- 
plies between Ukraine and the United 
States. 


The American Can Company an- 


nounces the sale of $12,000,000 of. 


seven to 10 months’ notes to the First 
National Bank of New York. This is 
the fourth successive year the com- 
pany has financed its tjn-plate re- 
quirements with the sale of short term 
notes. 


The. 


indemnity to be 


@ Monitor 


BERLIN, Germany—In taking stock 
of Germany’s financial and economic . 
situation at the opening of this new 
year experts agree here that.once the 
vexed question of the amount of the 
and the form tbat 
payment will take is out of the way 
there will be real Hkelihood of the 
éountry settling down to a period of 
Steady productive work. The hectic 
activity displayed by many German 
industries during the past year and 
refiected in the sensationally high 
dividends recently announced by 
various companies clearly does not 
Gffer any guide to the real state of 
German industry, and warnings on the 
point have just been given by Mr. 
Walter Rathenau, the head of the 
great electrical combine, and other 
industrial leaders. 

The striking boom on the stock 
exchanges of Berlin, Frankfort, and 
Hamburg during the past few weeks 
has attracted considerable attention. 
The rush of the general public to buy 
industrial stock certainly suggests 
confidence on their part in Germany's 
economic future. It is estimated that 


By special sabeainentiiah of The Christian 
Sctenc 


close on 15,000,000,000 marks have 


been invested by the public during 
the last year in company stock. Cases 
of small shopkeepers, clerks, school 
teachers, and minor government offi- 
cials, who through fortunate specula- 
tions with their comparatively small 
savings have now become millionaires 


in marks, are constantly being re- 


ferred to in the press. 


The “stock- 
ing’’ method of hoarding their savings 


‘has never made a particularly potent 


| 


appeal to the German, and today more 


Salomon Brothers & Hutzler have|than ever the tendency exists of in- 
been awarded $7,000,000 Common-/ Vesting all available cash in good 


wealth of Massachusetts 


Military | Sound industrial undértakings rather 


Service 5% per cent notes to run nine | than letting it lie in the banks. 


and 12 months, and are offering the | 


Mr. von Mendelssohn, a banker, in 


notes to yield 5.40 per cent for the | presiding over the annual meeting of 


shorter and 5.30 per cent for the | 
longer maturities. 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad 
Company is spending about $18,000,000 | 
on improvements on its properties, | 
both on the lines and in its coal! fieids 
in West Virginia, according to Presi- | 
dent N. D. Maher. 


| 


' 


‘the Berlin Chamber of Commerce, in- 
' sisted that while Germany’s future in 
many respects was gioomy*‘the few 
| signs which existed of recovery should 
inot be overlooked. The conviction, he 
said, that Germany’s ills. would be 
|cured by productive work, not by the 
constant intervention of an all-power- 
‘ful government, gained ground. A 


The directors of the Standard Steel | greater readiness to work, notably in 


Works, a subsidiary company of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, have 
elected William B. Austin a director 
to succeed Alba B. Johnson, resigned. 
Mr. Austin’ fs chairman of the board 
of directors of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 

The production of Canadian salt in 
1919, according to the latest figures 
avaflable, amounted to 148,302 tons, 
valued at $1,398,968. This was ob- 
‘tained almost entirely from the salt 
fields of southern Ontario. This year’s 
salt production will be greatly aug- 
mented by the recent discoveries in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. Shipments 
of raw salt to the refineries are now 
being made from these deposits. 

The year 1920 was a prosperous one 
for Prince Edward Island agriculture, 
the total value of the crops for the 
season being $19,412,608. The value 
of butter produced was about $1,000,- 
000,and about 900,000 dozen eggs were 
sold cooperatively, realizing $360,000. 
The production of live stock on the 
island was satisfactory and in excess 
of 1919. 


BRITISH TREASURY 
CURRENCY REPORT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—aA recent state- 


ment by the British Treasury shows to | 
what extent the printing press has | 


| been used in the manufacture of 
/money in the form of treasury notes 
or what are known as “Bradburys’” 


‘from the signature of Sir John Swan- 


wick Bradbury K. C. B., which they 
bear. 
During the week ended ‘January 12 
there were issued: 
: £3,477,742 
986,611 
350,000 
During the same week there were 
cancelled: 
£1 notes 
' 10s, notes 
Currency notes certificates . 
| Notes outstanding 


7. rad 027 
725,912 
1,130,000 
319,878,809 


| 


’ 


the mining districts, was discernible 
and increased production was slowly 
following. “This reenforced determi- 
nation to work,” added Mr. Mendels- 
sohn, “wit! lead, when we are in a 
position to get cheaper raw materials, 
notably coal and iron, to a mrfch 
needed increase of output and a fall in 
the price of essential articles of every- 
day use. Only on such lines, presum- 
ing always that the Peace Treaty will 
not be applied in such a way as to 
destroy all the beginnings of a healthy 
economic state, can Germany's eco- 
nomic and financial salvation be 
reached.” 

Hope, hedged round by importanf 
reservations, also characterized the 
speeches delivered at the _ special 
meeting of the shareholders of the 
Hamburg Amerika Line who ap- 
proved of the directors’ proposal to 
issue 6 per cent preference stock to 
the amount of 100,006,000 marks. It 
was emphasized that the recent ar- 
rangement with the Harriman Line 
was having highly. satisfactory re-- 
sults and that provided there was 
cooperation, not cut-throat competi- 
tion between the various German 
shipping companies, Germany might 
once again reach a modest place on 
the sea and in the ship construction 
industry. c 


FOREIGN MARKET 


Satur- Fri- 
day day 
$3.84 $3.82%% 
0699 .0698 
0734 .O736 
0361 .0362 
.3380 .3395 
0158 -0159% 
.83887 Geosccaa 


Parity 
34.8665 
.1930 
-1930 
.1930 
4020 
2380 


Sterling 

Franes (French). “/ 
Francs (Belgian). 
Lire 

Guilders’ 

German marks ,.. 
Canadian doliar ee 
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EXCHANGE RATE IN ECUADOR 


GUAYAQUIL, Ecuador—The § ex- 
change rate on New York reached 230 
per cent Thursday, due to the scanti- 


ness of exports, Accepted drafts val- 
ued at 20,000,000 sucres will not be 
paid on maturity, it is stated in finan- 
cia} circles, because of the impossibil- 
ity of obtaining New York checks. (A 
sucre normally is worth 49.7 cents). 


—_ 
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ACH month certain expenses must 

be met and you prepare for them 

in advance. With the same foresight, 
systematic allotment of a portion of your 
income should be made for the purchase of 
investment securities. 
ence and comfort are thus established. 


Future independ- 


New York 


Lee,. Higginson & Co? 


44, State Street, Boston, 8 


Higginson & Co. 
80, Lombard Street, London, E. C., 3 
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of Utah, Tells 
New: York Bar Association 


Stee The Christian Sci Monitor 
wlio its Eastern Science Monit 


“NEW YORK, New York—The fpro- 
posal to include in the reparations 
Plan against Germany a 12 per cent 
annual tax on her exports has aroused 
considerable interest here, but many 
| who wight be considered qualified 
to discuss the effect of such a tax 
‘upon the import trade of the United 
States and upon the ultimate consumer 


in this country are disposed not to 
be quoted at this time. 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monn 
from its’ Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Fundamen- ‘representative of The Christian 
tals should not be sacrificed for ex- | Science Monitor found that those who 
pediency in dealing with world prob-| might be expected to oppose it as an 
lems, declared George Sutherland, , Y2JUst and unnecessary levy upon the 
former United States Senator from consumer in the United States, in ef- 


Utah, before the New York State Rar 


Association at its forty-fourth annual 
meeting. 

The association nominated William 
D. Guthrie for president and several 
important reports were received, in- 
cluding thesé on law reform and the 


international court. 


Mr. Sutherland said, in part: 
“If the history of human govern- 
ment has taught one lesson more defi- 


‘nitely than another, it is that every 


attempt to remedy an undesirable 


‘condition by setting aside some great 


fundamenta?principle has notonly gen- 
erally failed, but has generated conse- 
quencés more seriously unfortunate 
than the original ‘evil itself. Having 
met an emergency, real or fancied, by 
the sacrifice of a principle, the. lost 
ground is never completely repos- 
sessed and sometimes never recovered 
at all. The violation having begun on 


the plea of necessity, is continued on 


the score of expediency and finally, as 
a mere matter of course. The inflex- 
ible rule in all such cases should be 
obsta principiis. 

“The point which I want principally 
to emphasize is that there are certain 


fect compelling him and not Germany 
to pay the tax to the Allies, were in- 
clined to say nothing for publication. 


the reply of 
former United States Secretary of 
Commerce, to a request for his opin- 
ion. 

“I do not feel like expressing an 
opinion on it now,” he said. “This is 
chiefly because the subject is in a 


like beating the air. Furthermore, 
as we are not a party to the Treaty, 
it is hardly clear why we should dis- 
cuss a matter of this kind in its for- 


withdrawn from the right to do so. 


Can Deal With Settled Fact 


.“Is it not a little bit like refusing) 
to take part on the one hand. and) 
insisting upon taking part on the 
other? When the reparations ar- 
rangements shall become a_ settled 
fact it will be in order for us to con- | 
sider how to deal with the situation 
then existing. Meanwhile, one hardly 
sees how we can be both in the game | 


and out of it, too.” 


It is not difficult to obtain the views | 
|of those who favor the tax, but a/ 


An example of this attitude was | 
William C. Redfield, 


mative stages, for we have deliberately | jean merchant marine. 
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Pager ag eg 


3 ceiens 
| grown commodities as. cotton have 

considered. | 
thought that this should 


Mr. 
not be held as important, because 
potash was imported in bulk and at 
prices which would not be compared 
with the value of German dyes. He 
emphasized his belief that there was 
no telling now where the larger mar- 
kets for German goods would be, and 
that one of the largest would be the 
United States could not be said now 
with certainty. : 


MERCHANT MARINE 
NEEDS DISCUSSED 


W. A. Harriman Urges Freedom 
of Business From Restrictions 
—Rear Admiral Benson W ants 
Port Facilities Developed 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—That 
prompt measures be taken to_ pre- 
serve the American merchant marine 
was urged by W. Averill Harriman, of 
the American Ship and Commerce Cor- 


state ‘of fiux far from settled. and | Poration, on Saturday at a luncheon 
comment upon it seems quite too much | of the National Republican Club. Mr. 


Harriman charged that both the 
United States Government and the 
Republican Party had pledged them- 
selves to the development of the Amer- 
but in. his 


‘opinion had done nothing to help it.” 
‘He urged as remedies absolute free- | 


‘ing of the shipping business from re- | 
| Strictions, in order that it might have | 
| free competition in the employment of | 
'men; an indirect subsidy, and a direct | 
‘subsidy, the shipping world to decide 
‘which would be better. In a highly 
| competitive situation, with conditions 
changing almost daily, it was not pos- 
isible, he thought, for the government 
| to operate ships. Many private com- | 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—That pro- 
hibition has served as a bulwark for 
many families in meeting the present 
unemployment situation, which is de- 
scribed in some parts of the United 
States as the most difficult in two dec-. 
ades, is the opinion held by many 
civic and welfare workers,who have 
come into active and intimate contact 
with the family side of conditions. In 
a report on the problem, Richard K. 
Conant, Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Public Welfare, recognized prohibi- 
tion as an important factor in prevent- 
ing a more widespread distress. Al- 
though no significant statistics are 
available, it is pointed out that visible 
|conditions and comparisons make the 
‘benefit of prohibition extremely obvi- 

us. 


Economically, welfare workers say, 
| prohibition has generally resulted in 
savings, these savings fortunately com- 


ie 
| will act as an aid to quicker and 
~ | gatisfa 


; 


‘In the past the condition has been uni- 


tte leo tat that prohibition | | 


ctory | ee in? ihdus- 

trial conditions. 
“The unemployed at? this time,” one} 
social -worker said, “number more 
than at any period for many years. 


funds in many cases. . Mr. Conant as- 
‘serts, however, that “the hest remedy 
for unemployment is employment,” 
‘and affirms his belief that public work 
can be pet up in all localities. 


BIG SHIPS IN. THE BALBOA pock 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
AD ce of the 32,000-ton Brit- 
ish-built Chilean dreadnaught Almi- 
rante Latofre, in the 1000-foot Balboa 
dry dock, Canal Zone, on January 12, 
aroused unusual interest. The ship 
was scraped and painted and given 
minor repairs in 48 hours. The vessel 
was the largest ever handled by the 
Balboa dock until the New Mexico, 
flagship of the Pacific fleet, was 


formly marked by widespread poverty | 
and misery. Much of this misery 
could be traced to drink. It resulted)’ 
in distress to the wives and children 
of men who, accepting unemployment 
as inevitable,. discussed it at the: bar 
of a saloon. The deterrent to sin- | 
cere search for work has gone. Fam- 
ily financial reserves, saved since the 
dry law went into effect, have re- 
lieved many otherwise . distressful 
cases. It is plain to anyone who 
wishes to look that the Bighteenth 
Amendment has taken the social ele- 
ment, to a large extent, out of the 


general 


economic entirely.” 
As to means for aiding the situa- 


tion, Mr. Conant stresses the need for 


sympathetic cooperation between in- 


problem of ' unemployment, 
and made this question industrtal and 


‘hauled out there a few days later for 
cleaning. ‘ 


ec me 


DAYLIGHT SAVING IN MEXICO 
MEXICO CITY, Mexico — Daylight 
saving was inaugurated here yester- 


dustrial and commerciai organizations | day for the first time in the history 
and such social agencies as are avail-|of the city. It was decided to turn 
able. He suggests the formation of/jall clocks ahead one hour to conserve 
committees whose operation will not‘ electricity, the city already being ra- 


ing in to carry over the. present in-'be haphazard and who will have some * tioned in t the use of lights and water. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


In PIANO and ORGAN 


IS OFFERED tn one of the best girls’ board- 

ing schools near Boston. HM DEFINITELY 

mone write, giving full particulars about 
rself. 


SCHOOLS 


M 44. The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


A Rare@pportunity 


For a student (16 to 18) in girls’ boarding | 


school near Bosten tu pay part of her ex- 
penses by helping in the school office; 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe Organ, College 


tails. If 90, 


Preparation and general courses. ‘Term | 
opens next week. Write at once for de- | 
The Christian Science Moni- | — 
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SUNSET HARDWARE co. 
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Hardware, Household Goods—Stoves, 
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wan Blocks—Oak—Pinewood prmeetal 
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| panies, he added, were tottering be- 
cause of the legal restrictions imposed | 
upon the operation of American ships | 
and also on account of the high prices 


U. C EXPRESS & e | City and County meving at reasonable rates. 
STORAGE CO: Phone Berk. S856. 


tor, Boston. 


NORTH BERKELEY 


entered into as deeply 
of a general handbook 
whole industry will per- 


fundamental social and economic laws, Inquiry at the offices of J. P. Mor-' 
which are beyond thespower, and cer-|gan & Co. were met with the reply 
tain underlying government principles | that Mr. Morgan was out of the coun- 


| Prompt service on buggage. 
| Address 2248 Fulton St. 


nit. F ut fa is only the ‘initial step. 
r will a detailed compila- 
eee commercial and 
each industry, which 

. tremendous amount of 


rhe | _ these handbooks has 

‘ aes | It takes up fier 

ture as the world’s basic industry. 

is of 64 pages, and illustrated. There 
& be 16 of the series, of which 

ts oun 


oh op orem pore Beg | 
a 2 formers The One 


urpo ay this booklet,” says 
on agriculture, “is to sketch 
yrthe natory of this great in- 
? nga workers. In times like 
Sand vitally necessary for the 
proletariat to become 

sof its past history, its pres- 
and its historic mission to- 


 iuterest You to know that 
is not the work of any 
It: is the joint product of 
harvest ‘stiffs’ who 

- together by means 

} in order to give the 

other workers the 
knowledge, and ex- 


eae ~ . 
a Fir Peck Shape ine Jail 
! eI. W. W. leaders have fore- 
( that’ such educational 
have to be undertaken | 5¢ 
er or later, the launching of the 
h bureau at this time is a by- 
of the government prosecu- 
zy a WwW. W’s,. ae Mr. 
Whicago d e war 
i nae Act. It was while 
3 ned together in one 
: Age fe the County jail for 
hour Sivek ot every We 


ted there for 


tae going. to Leavenworth 
aon : Scene Loe saetd 69 


eside the booklet on each vital in- 
Tone bureau is assembling in- 
t the far-reaching ram- 


ie bring *down the rising cost of living 


that the idea) Cas. Legislation Opposed 


“We cannot maintain a government . 


which are beyond the right, of official | 
control, and any attempt io interfere 
with their operations inevitably ends 
in confusion, if not disaster.” 
Futility ‘of Price Control 

Mr. Sutherland illustrated his argu- 
ment by pointing to the “frantic but 
futile efforts” of the United States 
Department of-Justice and other gov- 


ernmental and state agencies to ignore 
fundamental "laws, and attempt to 


try and that in any case he never 
gave out interviews; no one else was 
present who might discuss the sub- 
ject. 


At the offices of the United States | 


Steel Corporation it was said that! 
Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
board of directors, was out of town. 
His secretary called attention to a/ 
brief statement already issued by 
Judge Gary in which he expressed the 
conviction that Germany would be 
able to pay the indemnry, but did not 
mention the tax. 


by ce control’ legislation and 
threats of punishment to profiteers. . 


“All at once the world-old economic 
law of supply and demand brought the. 
result which statutes and official regu- | 
lation and legal’ fuss and fustian‘had | 
been utterly unable to accomplish, 
and prices began to fall,”’ Mr. Suther- 
land said. 
far already in their descent that we 
have become as much alarméd over 
falling prices as we were heretofcre 
enraged over rising prices, and Con-| 
gress has been engaged in devising | 
plans to intercept the reverse move- | 
ment of this great,. imperturbable 
economic force in response to a de- | 
mand quite as frantic as that which | 
a short time ago had induced the | 
effort.on the part of the government | 
to check the advance, and with. prob- 
able consequences no less disappoint- | 
ing. 

“One trouble, and perhaps the most | 

serious trouble, is that people expect | 
too much of the government. They 
seem to forget that it is a creature 
wholly of their own making, and come 
to look upon it as a species’ of Provi-. 
dence which can work miracles of 
beneficence if it only will. But gov-. 
ernment is neither all-wise nor all- 
powerful. 


of laws if the rights of some men are | 
submitted to the test of liberty, and the | 
rights of others to the test of power. ' 

We cannot have liberty itself in any | 


real sense if we act upon the theory | 
that liberty is a right todoas weplease, | 
and prevent others from doing as they | 
please. Hence any law which arbitra- | 
rily separates men into classes to be; 
punished or rewarded,- not according | 
to what they do, but according to the | 
class to which they are assigned, is 
odious and despotic, no matter how | 
large a majority may have approved it. 


.| IT have personally the greatest possible | 


of; sure to be, in one way or another, at 


from one gradation to another, until, 


Sympaihy for the farmers of the coun- 
try, who have been first to feel the 
hardship of falling prices, but legisla- 
tion which proposes to extend special 
and exclusive aid to them is almost 


the expense of other. classes of our 
citizenship. Apart from all other con- 
siderations, the danger of all such leg- 
islation is that it may constitute the 
first ng in a chain of precedents 

which, beginning in necessity, passes 


at length, it rests in mere favor. 
“If, wisdom is to preponderate in the 
vernment we now have it must: not 
allowed to wander too far from the 


the individual to work 
here an@ his salvation 
way. We cannot 


; 


“They have proceeded so 


'man loans. 
‘irksome to American financiers, 
| other that such supervision is already 


Effect on Consumer 


One view of the tax is that it may 
not be as much of a burden on the 
ultimate consumer as first study of 
the question would indicate; that the' 
consumer would probably feel its ef-. 
fect in the increased price he would! 
have to pay on 
goods with which there was no com- 
petition in American manufacture, | 
but that the consumer would probably | 
not suffer much from higher prices | 
on German imports which had Amer- 
ican competition, because the con- 
sumer could buy exclusively ‘the 
American-made commodity. Those 
‘who hold this view, however, admit 
that the ultimate consumer always 
pays such a tax, and indeed every tax. 

There are those who warn that the 
European factions for and against the 


| reparations plan are doing everything | 
they can to win over the support of | 


American public opinion to their. side | 
and some go so far as to say that the 
Allies all along have been trying to) 


'paid for Shipping Board tonnage. If 


ithe Shipping Board would give the, 
nec essary aid-he believed that the busi- 


ness could succeed. 


Rear Admiral William S. Benson, 


|chairman of the United States Ship- | 
ping Board, said that the chief dif- 


‘ficulty now confronting the 
‘ment in developing its shipping, that | 
of the need for reducing costs of) 
operation, could be overcome, he| 
thought, by the development of port 
facilities. Most of the. American) 


with a surplus of tonnage, but he felt | 
that it was necessary for the govern- | 


ment to retain control of its ships at. 


least until trade routes and port fa- | to Florida highway. 


(owner. 


| cilities were more adequately devel- 


imported German | 


oped. Presént low freight rates were. 
the result of the existence of the) 
American merchant marine, said Ad-. 
miral Benson, adding that were that 
‘to go out of existence American ship- 
‘pers would be compelled to pay from 
/200 to 300 per cent higher rates. 


| Admiral Benson said further that 


(he doubted whether 
|Board’s 257 wooden ships now tied up | 
in the James River could ever be! 


the Shipping 


operated successfully under the pres- 
ent shipping laws. 


ee 


VILLARD ENGAGEMENT 


| AROUSES CLUB STRIFE.|° 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its, Western News Office 


CINCINNATI, Ohio-—The threatened | 
get the United States to underwrite/ resignation of members of the City | 


the financial lack caused by the war.)| Club has failed to move the board of | 


Two views are expressed on the’! 
fact that the reparations plan in- 
cludes allied supervision of all Ger- 
One is that this seems 
the 


provided for in the treaty. Such pro- 
vision, it is held, is natural; as a 


of paying the indemnity. And it is 
pointed out that neither provision 
will prevent the use of American 
money as loans direct to German in- 
dustrial concerns, applying only to 
governmental loans. 


American Dye Industry Srinied 


G. H. Massey, ‘representing 
Manchester Ship Canal Conipany, 


pointed out that so far as dyestuffs | occasion for a joint meeting. 


| governors of that organization to can- | 


‘cel the speaking engagement of Os- | 


|wald Villard, editor of The Nation, | ~ 


before that organization on February | 
12. Objections to Mr. Villard’s attitude | 
during the war have resulted in one | 
resignation and the threat of with- | 


measure protecting Germany’s means id 


B 
taken by the directors of the Woman's -———-— 
the | City Club, which organization was in- 


rawal of others. 


trade routes, he said, were’ caplied) 


i weod floors, 


OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


/1771 Bushnell Place, “BERKELEY. CAL. | 
A Home School Located in the .North Berkeley | 
| Hills Overlooking San Francisco 

| This sghool offers a complete course of stady 
‘from Prifmary Preparatory to High School. 
limited number of Boarding Pupils can be 
;ac accommodated. 


_—— 


\Clasaified PP AE 


| . ____—* REAL. ESTATE 
| SUNNY. SOUTH! 


mar ACRES, across the river from Columbia, | 
‘'.. on slope of hill from 
ai bombarded the city. Will grow asparagus, 
pecans, and small fruits and vegetables, Light | 
soll, magnificent distances, pellueid air. On 
For sale by non-resident 
MRS. M. J. HOLLAND, 
Washington, D. C, 


govern- | 


$200.00 _ 
'1472 Monroe St. 


acre, 
N. W. 


‘Bungalow $1275—$150 Down | 


$12 a month, little beauty, hbard- 
French casement windows, town 
water, flush toilet, wired for lights, ete., brand 
‘new, in grove on large lake, 19¢c fare south 
of Bostoh;: boafing, bathing, ete. D-8, The 
Christian wNeience Monitor, Boston, Mass. 
CALIFORNIA HOME SEEKERS — Free infor. re- 
garding Palo Aito, Stanford Univ. and the famous 
Santa Clara Valley: homes, farws and orchards. 
Add, Rate. Alto ‘Tichenor Service, Palo Alto, Cal. 


ROOMS, MS. BOARD AND ROOMS 


“PETERBOROUGH ST... Boston, Mass. 
room, stegm heat, sunny and desirable; refs. 
8-3, The ‘Christian Scie nce Monitor, 


BALANCE 


Boston. 


SITUATIONS | WANTED— MEN 


“XAV IER DIMARIAS. Diploma Leipzig Con- 
servatory. Piano instruction at pupils’ home. 
Address 1460 West 86th St.. New York. 
Tel. Schuyler 9263. 


BY American, ‘single, 


horses: 
Gerac: ¥, 


qntmyoae © 


farm, good milker, understands 
refs. P. H. D.. a Chubbuck SS 


een eee ee _—-- ~~ —— 


ALASKA 


JUNEAU 


Fe el he 


POPP LLL 
> oe a a 


PIANOS FOR SALE OR “RENT 
EXPERT PIANO TUNER 
E ANDERSON _ Phone 143 P. 0. 99! 


KETCHIKAN 


GEORG 


The board of governors, after hear- | 


ing the protests, 


yesterday decided | 


it was too late to recall the invitation | 


to Mr. Villard, and also held that such. 


action would be a repudiation of the | 


'club’s stand for an open forum. 
Practically the same action was 


'vited to make the Villard address an 
Some 


were concerned the tax ought not to | members of the Woman's City Club’ 


make much difference. 


The American | circulated a petition protesting against , 


dye industry had risen squarely to #2Y Participation in the meeting if 


‘its feet under the war stress and | Mr. Villard appeared. 
there was a, movement now to have ‘“ecided, however, 


The directors 


that to withdraw 


Congress protect it against the influx | from the meeting would be contrary 


of German dyes. 
act as a further deterrent to German 
dye importation and thus give the! 


The tax ought to ‘to the organization's btand for a free 


|and open discussion of all matters. 


| Unless Mr. Villard himself should 


American industry that much more decline to come because of the situa- 


protection. 


Mr. Massey thought that the trend | Proceed with 
of German commerce was toward the | 44dress. 


Argentine and Brazil rather than to- | 


ward the United States, and that if 
(the tax was retained as part of the 


reparations plan, those two countries, 
not the United States, within five 


years, would be paying the bulk of it. 

What ‘was true of dyestuffs also was 
true of such commodities as toys. 
American toy makers had replaced 
German toys during the war and were 
now making every effort to make the 
substitution permanent. If the re- 
parations tax acted to raise the price 
|| of German taxs in the United States, 
-j}the Atnerican toy makers ough? to 
be encouraged in their efforts. 


The Price of Potash 

What Mr. Masseyrsaid about dyes 
and toys was an illustration of the 
opinion that where German. goods | 


a 


‘tion created, the two clubs pr opose to. 14-16 West Washington Street. Phoenix. Arizona 2114 Center St. 


eusontnts forme” DORRIS-HEYMAN 


SILK HIBITION OPENING 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — Missions 
from Great Britain and Ireland, China. 
and Japan have arrived here to attend | 
the International Silk Exhibition | 
opening today in the Grand Central ' 
Palace, 
ramification of the industry will be | 


represented and that motion pictures | 
will show all operations in-silk manu- 


facturing: from silk reeling in the 
Orient to the finishing of the product. 
in the most up-to-date factories in the 
United States. It is said that! the busi- 
ness in America, which imported $1,- 
900,000 worth of raw silk 40 years ago, 
how «ses an amount valued at $455,- 
000,000. 


It is. announced that every. 
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Quality Hardware 
and\ Sporting Gbods| 


“THE WINCHESTER STORE” 
Wholesale and RKetail 


e 


i 


| 2810 Telesranh A 


} 


} 


which Gen. Sher- | 


Maine | Two Years Service or a New Battery | 


' 


| 


} 
a ‘arn. 


work on gentheman’s | 
best of | 
ene. 


‘ ao 


i 
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| Men’s Wear That Men Like 


| 4 
/ 2163 Shattuck i 


COLLEGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF BERKELEY 


We safeguard your interests 
t 


FIREPROOF STORAGE | 
| 2079 Addison Stree 


MOVING, PACKING. SHIPPING OF 
HOUSBHOLD GOODS. PIANOS. Etc. 


Main Office: Berkeley Vay at Shattacz Ave. 
PHONE BERKELEY 1082 


M. JACOBY & CO. 
FURRIERS 


/- EXCLUSIVE TAILORS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Telephone Berkeley 732 2020 University Ave. 


RADSTON’S BOOK STORE 


STATIONERY AND BOOKS 
2225 SHATTUCK AVE. 


SILLS Fadist ihe SS 


Hara, onl we ‘Dateersite ‘Avenue. : 
Berkeley 5204. Home F 1204, 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP 
FINE CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 
| Corner Telesrarh _Avenne end Bavceets 
BERKELEY ELECTRICAL CoO. 
REPAIRING. CONTRACTING. SUPPLIES 


PEM Modern Electric Fixtures 
|BERKELEY 8747 2142 CENTER STREET 


Anything Electrical 


respectfully solicit your valued patronage. 


ye a Proprietor 
Phone Berk. 1073 


en 


LUTHY BATTERIES 


if 
| 
| Groce 
| 


Withovt Cost 
| Phone Berkeley 8468. Telegraph & Blake Sts. 


DANA’S GARAGE 
~ Callender’s Auto Repair Shop 
Suerte Factory Service Station 


and Hudson Cars 
2352 Shattuck Avenue — _ Berkeley 5100 . 


CONLEY’S BATTERY STATION, 2070 Centre st. | ¥° 
Local Distributor for Exide Batteries—Ali © BRADSHAW ELECTRIC CO. 


Mak f Batteri Test F Char 
All” Dattarlee” Uhacoed and’ Hicoaised nt | 8018 Ghatteck Ave. Tel. Berkeley 649 
The Rochester Electric Co. 


Moderate Price—W fork Guaranteed. 
JUST EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
2134 University Ave. Berkeley 3385 


| ih BROTHERS, @ Premier Printer? 


High- agar Commsenin & Social : 
Color Wor 7 Engravin 
—f-2156 Penton St. no UBERKELEY. CALIFORNIA 


| California Meat Market 


Berkeley 342 


Way 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery 


The Wallace Millinery 


(2275 SHA‘ rUCK AVENUE 
'G. FISCHER A. FISCHER 
% 
| SPOT CASH GROCERY 
POPULAR PRICES ~* GROCERIES, FRUITS. VEGETABLES 
2263 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Public Library | 2504 Bancroft Way ___ Phone Berkeley 8775 


ig | H. RINGHOLM © 


| Phone Berkeley 451 Cleaners and 
Tailors to Men and Women 
2221 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


MISS E. C. RANKIN 


Ye Antique Shop 
Furniture, Jewelry, Brass and Silverw 
2107 BANCROFT WAY BERKELEY 3001 


| Telephone Berkele 
§ : 


Ryers 


A 


FRESNO 
CANDIES—ICE CREAM—LUNCHEON 


Wilson’ § 


——— 


Sha ttuck at Allston 


‘WESTER 


VAN & STORAGE Co. 


FRESNO 


ee a 


LOS GATOS 


EAST SIDE MARKET 
B. Balzer 


__LOS GATOS _ 


ee 


ql 


Household Goods and Baggage 
Moved. Packed and _ Stored 
1511 Shattuca Ave. Tel, Berk. 2680 


HARMS & MORSE, Ince. 


STATIONERS. BOOKSELLERS. ENGRAVERS | 
aks and Finishing our specialty 
opp. 1080 National Bank | 


___ PHONE 168 | 


OAKLAND __ 


~ Bradley's Jewelry Store _ 


2308 TELEGRAPH AVE., 
BERKEL EY, CAL IFORNIA— 


Say it with Flowers _ 
THE FLOWER SHOP 


‘Berkeley 4144 


Phone ery 
2307 CHESTNUT 5S T.. o OAKLAND. CAL. 


FURNITURE CO. 


Everything in HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


First and Adams Streets 
PHOENIX,” ARIZONA | 


CALIFORNIA 
__BERKELEY 
HINK’S 


DRY GOODS. 


One of Berkeley's 
Largest 
Stores 


J. I’. Hink & Son, Ine. 


al 


| 


L. H. SERVICE 


Watchmaker and Jeweler Engraving | 


2208 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
Phone Berkeley 878 | 


5: 


FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH ST3&., 
OAKLAND. CALIF. 


| CLAY, 


8. P. R. R. Co. Watch inspector 
W. RB. BURKE 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER 
ey 1148 2119 . Center St. 


N LAUNDRY €0. 


A Progressive 
Department Store 


MANHA TTAN 


1812 DWIGHT WAY 
Tel. Berkeley 335 
__SERVICE—OAKLAND AND BERKELEY 


| with a 30 years’ service record. A store true 
) to its ideals to be a worthy business factor 
(im a great commnnity; tfue to its merchandising 
— | policy of dependable merchandise. fair dealing 
(and best store service. 


| 

| HINGSTON’S 

FORD SERVICE THAT SATISFIES 
$308 TELEGRAPH AVE. 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 


’ 


GOOD SHOES 

d—San Francisco 
T he Booterie 

2232 Shattuck Ave. 


“Walk-Over Boot Shop | ®VERYTHING FOR YOUR HoM@ 
2309 Telegraph Ave. ; AND GARDEN 
GAR Woes & BUELL, Proprietors. 917 leaner St., Oakland, Cal, 
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CLOTHING-—HATS - 
HABERDASHERY_ 


127 Sixth areas, Pen PORTLAND. onecon. 
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a oO — sitet + Mata Office and Warehouse 
AND CARDEN myer =| LEWANDOS aa SOF Third. ‘avenne’ Semin 


we as | ecr : dies. ; Cleaners -prere-Laanderses saaaneaener : Clean, Sanitary Grocery. Stores 
i ®. Street 06.60, Han Jove, Cal, Phone 8. 3. 4761) ie neg Ray L. Farmer Hardware Co. “GROCERS 
th “YOU CAN REL” ON LOWAN™*S"| — xvenrrmme mw maxpwatr” | oe ee 


' CHOCOLATE < Se a ? | "|. Court and Commercial ae Bo | eon ¢ 


“SHOP |. sag: fo ye pmenmaaed TENNESSEE. : swe ae 


try Cleaner's-—Dyer Launderers . oS ~OF— . 
. Made Pastry ere Geleu Btieet # Nuits __ NOXVIELE A LL KINDS 


Candy, le Cream and Hot Lunchéons a Newton North. = 
mary oe mee j "YOU | CaN RELY ON “LRWANDOS" Phoenix Dye Works bday eh aed antite_esnington 
RNSWO ALLAHAN airs | = — Telephone Main 5466 


AUTO SUPPLIES | : : 
yet | , JOS. A. SCHIFFERS, Prop. 
: 3 160 wo Wests onte Chae Be cone Phone #3. 608 NEW MEXICO Ss fy Commninity rye Inc. 
ogee oe igh hme ~a | | : High Art Dry Cleaning ‘ Washing and Polishing 
erie New Stock of Furs - ‘San . Cal. . | RS ' ' Rae awn ALBUQUERQUE _ eae as * . 621 SENECA STREET 
_ Good. Assortment F. W. _GROSS hod SON | ». ‘Wiltte-Nitibe “Biot S tae ane Service j 413 W: Clinch ‘taieaaes ro aets TON. 
Garments made to Order, Remodeled or Repaired | DRY GOODS [Gowers Bann | A | BRO OKLYN Dé AIRY CO. 


WASHBURN CO. 
Pere 89, SEATTIE 


3 ~ ae g. ; 
PRESLEY & CO. ) San Jose, California , ioe — Digertutors Ae gm = el nage WASHINGTON 
mace” Childrea’s and Men's . Furwsishings _BELLINGH AM C A. STEELE 


The Home Bank with the Personal Service ROSENWALD'S ~ 4283. University aed 

‘Bon Ton Millinery | TET REN Wisner simi d put cachhte ne os Sonate PS Ot EE ~ CONTRACTOR & HOME BUILDER - 
ST = at “Warren Ave., Seattle, . 

Exclusive awat s ANK |- | Morse Hardware Co. | "40% ap tS ea 
; N . NEW YORK Home of ee Great Majestic Range- = 4 CO A 


‘But Not Expensive 3 | i enon tect 


160 S, Ist St. S. J. 2402 San Jose, Cal. NEW YORK CITY SEATTLE 


SPENGEMANN & Si & sUHR i | & fs. |General Banking, ‘Pe Olde English Restaurant MeCASKILL & BONNAR| go ont eee — ‘ 


F I NE. "F UR: R s. | Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service. | 20 72 2nd Ave. Eu. 5443 


aoe | e e | Se _ Dinner—A la Carte Throughout ‘Dey. | “University Property” Hicks’ Cafeteria, A 


An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop MARYS 4 : ~. 
for Women tHe S OREGON | 4184 University Way. Seattle ee QUALITY & SERVICE 
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sought this Thir- | ' 


tury ‘wnglish Stained Glass 
e Rapryeee catalogue, and | 

at the Private View, I had’ 
.GFONs, It is thus described. 


| 


Pon eaeogin pond Stained-Glass Panel. } 


ar shape. partion of a 
half-figure of Christ, 
and - ‘yellow crown, 


| yellow: mantle... On either side are 
} serotied 


_acanthus leaves in white, 


d his| green; purple, and red with <a blue 


ot) tm 4 " 
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a . 
ek ee oe oe 
pe 7 3 
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ies oe 


Nye ity of the ‘pentete 

. sy hej fue arts are in a bad 
movement, movement, gesture, 
surfaces. 


finds. all 
racecourse. ay andy no marble. 
alert, the | Was 
Tyrol, ‘now for the greater part les 
‘}beyond the frontier and belongs to 


fee | to Kipling’s poem. 


A cng Song 


mg cog gm oe 
|. the euction sale, to / crowns 
brilliant expres 


ate - 4 ay 3 
by A wey Phd 
; 


nd. Height. . 


backgrou 30% “inches 
width 31% inches.” : 


The purchaser |g 


a Mr.” A. P. Raymond of Philadel-' the boundarits of their country. The| made of fFaistauer and the 
PB 
+. The panel is simple and lovely. 


a rarity, and the price of a vise 


anxious to poseess it, will give. 
expert tells me that before 


Sonn 
: ere 
io isnot aias a ached | 


: jaye: tikes tines be: could 
\have tore-visic the sso auction: sale 
et is the twentieth century.; 


One stone the more swings into place 

In that dread Temple of Thy wo 

Tt js enough that, through Thy G Grave. 
I saw naught common on Thy Earth, 


Take not Yhat vision from my ken— 
Oh, ‘whatsoe'er may spoil or speed. 
Help me to-need no: aid from men 
‘That I may help such men as need. © 


Yes; art auctions can be educative: 
a KE even sometimes turn one to 
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~ ART IN AUSTRIA 


ne ee iidindiinciatinigess 


Science Monitor ° 


> VIENNA, Austria—In Austria the 
Way in these 
times, and ‘it is a wonder that art 
exhibitions are held at all. The pains- 
ers have no canvas, no brushes and 
no colors; the sculptors have no stone 
The marble which 
formerly ‘procured: {rom South 


Italy, while a lire costs 22 Austrian.!’ 


in . Vienna. Paints and 


; brushes from Germany, and a mark 
jcosts 10 crowns. All work connected 


Iuse,| With art has, like everything else, be- 
his comé ‘a ihn problem in this de- 


Shanes gtill, strange to say, art 


in’ spite of all dimeuities, however, 
ex- 
’ . That of the 

aus. ‘deserves | first men- 

views Not; to be sure, geecause of its. 
i aWatie. tg for it ja the site of 
tional academic. ‘art, “but be- 


cat eave it is financially 
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| is just as much as a bidder, extremely | 
Af ist* the fantastic philosopher of Ahe | position of the AustMan, one’ who by | the proof is in those works by men) 


the sale brush, the connecting link between | his manner fulfills the mission of | who Still choose the easy one mis- | 
One connoisseur at) eastern and “western 


of this’) work with ‘unmitigated: vigor. 


I sigh and/ fashions, architecture, furniture, cec- 


| 


te 


passionate groping for.a dreamed-of 


je EO anol y | students, humble searchers, the great- 
wit S- e Ky = oppor to their pioneer seal; bat there 


group Of ‘painters, sculptors, archi- 


te: a certain manneriem, nor does a 
‘way into what ts greater and deeper. 


‘either. 


ulty for realizing these efforts . is 


‘5 


” e 


‘than the Frenchman: for Corot had 
Sevinet. Sat that Fst all his” 


| le: @Avrayinto a Vale of. Tempe, 


Murphy wrought his count-. 


| Variations on a: single elemen- 
tary theme, which is seidom anything 
else than a. bit of wistful waste; land 


in his native northern New York State. - 


with a monotony of low-lying hills to 
modulate the horizon line, and a 
scraggly bush or weedy sapling for 
the foreground. All else is silence, 
solitude, and atmosphere—preferably 


the pale, sunny serenity of late autumn» | 


—~a deserted yet-never desolate d- 
scape, no animate figures, rarely even 
-a house, a still-life scene absolutely. 
What makes the final outcome a sat- 
isfying picture-poem is the artist's 
intellectual grasp of and profound 
sensibility to certain elemental! traits 
of nature to which he finds his being 
attuned. 


ture, at Macbeth’s. It is an cerie, 
subtle tonality of misty gold, evoking: 


“The Pool” is another typical pic- 
: 


; 
; 
‘ 


a - « * on 
< >. ~ 
: pens ae, 
ee w. - SPAR, Of ix Rae, « 


“On the Outskirts of the Village,” by J. Francis Murphy 


‘Courtesy of Messrs. KR. C. & N. M. Vose, Boston 


Murphy, like Corot, interpreted landscape expression in tefms of atmospheric glamour 


by a small community. However, | through which vetrogression will gain | 


most all modern. artistic efforts until 
some of his works have been bought {real progress, 


before the war proceeded from a 


tects and writers, who had inscribed 
the words, er sacrum” on their 


hopeful . banner of green. 
names were very prominent in this) | fessorship at the Dresden Art Acad-:Hartrick, and a host of 


group-and became known far beyond | emy. Next to hint mention must be every one of whom:is a sane, 
late | influence 

| entot Gustav, Klinit, the architect, | Schiele,.ae two rey igifted painters. 
Josef Hofmann,.and the etcher, Fer-| Since Klimt, ris has had «0 / thé artistic hierarchy of Europe. 
dinand Schmitzer. represettative satatert one who. actu- along the road these men point that 
Gustav Klimt, the wonderful color- ally reflects in colors the innate dis-'the younger men must travel. And. 


tude, and so he has left his native} Orpen, Sims, Steer, Bone, Pryde, Ken- | 


others, | 
sound | 


painting, is no mediator between the culture of the: named progressive. 
more; but the, other two continue to; Hast and of the West in a perfect And so it is we have a sort of| 
Josef | Way. .And after the passing of Metz-} anomaly in the New English Art Club. : 
Hofmann is particularly geo h as hyo _ Austria: Bee no nanific Hg angel | On the one hand we haye rni$ best in- 
(ot > the: “Wiener etzner’s ma e and) fluences in contemporary work ignored 
Werkstitte,” > @n. art-creft’ enterprise | monumenta? art had a leaning ie the} an@ on the other the advanced men ad- 
which, has, mage .Niennese. -Aaste,.in-;Germany of the Emperor William | mitting by their work that they can’ 
ventive talent,. grace, imagination in bo slags ce ghost Pagers db eater rpveorge§ than Gysas camper peng 
exu stren angu giga nd all that the most advanced of the: 
amics, glass industry, ‘leathef-work, + Joser Hanak is more Austrian, softer, | ' advanced can do to attract the atten- | 
in short, in all branches of handicraft | Umheroic, living and working in soli-|tion they desire is to out pre-Raphael- | 
art famous and admired the world | tude, an artist and a mah of inward-| ite pre-Raphaelitism. This is all very ' 
over.. The etcher Schmitzer also is | ness, one who, without noise, without 
known by ‘all art lovers in the worl | desire for publicity, in seclusion and | convey the situation. 
as one of the finest contemporary art- | austerity, laboriously and slowly, like!” ook at “The Shepherds Amazed” by | 
ists of the needie. : the masters of old, himself euts his | gjipert Spencer, for instance. This is 
- Since the war much has changed in| | works out of the stone and marble, Pe good example of the most advanced 
Vienna. The revolution in’ fine arte.| His latest nudes are symbols. They itype of work. It is a mats of pointless | 
began far, earlier than the revolution | represent beings bowed down by the | affectation, curiously pleasant to look | 
in politics,” “As in all other large | wat, they embody despair of' ie because of its pre-Raphaelitic exe- 
cities of Europe, the “secessions,” rae beliefs or the hope of a NeW cuytion. But exetution is not every- 
smaller cliques with anarchistic art | ; humanity. ‘thing and the visitor is convinced all. 
tendencies, ‘the more,of this by “—Lowinsky’s “End 
also. The ‘of the World,” and Ralph Chubb’s “A 


were formed in ‘Vienna | 

pointists, impressionists, ‘CROSS ROADS AT THE 
ithe cubists, futurists/and, lastly, the 'Well.” The strain in these works, : 
, | expressionists, alternated with one | , and many others, is in trying to hood- 


NEW ENGLISH SHOW | 
"/another, and at present the expres-| | wink by presenting something bizarre | 


sionists are holding the field. The| By The Christian Science Monitor special! in terms very sane. Weare not to be. 
places of exhibition for the repre- ‘ by correspondent deceived though, and that is why we 
sentatives of this tendency are the; LONDON, England—There was oc-)|adniire Guavaro for sticking honestly | 
Kiinstschan, the Hagenbund, and/casion to remark in the review of the | to his guns and giving us something’ 
smaller galleties of some art dealers, | last show of pictures at the New clad absurd in absurd terms in his “Signs. 
TS RE RA a celllememapeeled eer ree ye 

yc s e an s.’ g al of space has 
was go niuch criticized in the jour- | ‘the ole members in'sacrificing so-much been ward to these remarks and Httle | 

‘walt space to the younger men. 


nals of the day, is now looked upon | In th€/can be given to the work of C. J.| 
by all younger artists as out of date | ipresant exhibition this laudable be- Holmes, William Rothenstein, Muir- | 


and altogether antiquated. j havior is carried almést to the point | head Bone, the woodcuts of Paul Nash | 
As a matter of fact; the present/of self-abnegation: It is a pity, for. ‘and Southall, it is because their excel- | 
exhibition gives a clear picture of the | there is no doubt that the work of the | yews is known, We would remind the 


of this once so hopeful and: prosper- | new wine into old. bottles,” not even | 
nite ebbieintion What te: seen there | 20und stabilizing influence on the | when they are decorated. beyond rec: | 


is work of average excellence by | ¥°UDser generation, and not only that; | ognition. And this is the value of the: 
some men of actual talent, but leav-|8uch an exquisite little water color, as | present show that we may some day | 
ing no strong nor lasting impression. |“Fishing Boats at’ Low Tide” by Wil- | look back in memory and say, “Yes, | 
It is, and this is the worst that canbe |son Steer, makes the visitor thirst for ; that ‘was th turning point.” 
said of any art production, tiresome. | more important works from him and | vcapinliinal’” cope” ici: 
Artists, such as Arthur Brusenbauch oo ‘ ARC HITECTS TO EXHIBIT 
t\ihis colledgues,: who first waved the. 
Josef Engehardt, Otto Friedrich, Ru- finx of revolt in the cathy days of the | NEW YORK, New York—BSy invita- 
dolf Zettmar, Max Lenz, Anton No- | |tion of the Société des Artistes. Fran- 
wak, ete., exhibit Austrian landscapes, | Clu». | i cais and in collaboration with the| 
views of. Anstrian cities, still-life! That. the works of these pioneers | ip — 
pictures, mountain and  folk-life | would seem today just as,eld-fasbioned | Asai epartment, of Fine Arts, | 
scenes, echoes of the war, a few inter-|as they were “advanced” in their own|there will be held an exhibition of | 
esting light effects and proofs of/day, makes it all the more necessary,|American architecture in the Salon) 
respectable drawing ‘talent, but, as|again from the '‘vyisitor’s point of view,'des Artistes Francais in Paris, 
already said, pleasing and well done;that there should be more of them | opening on May 1 and 
as all this is, there are no exciting hung to give us food in this glut Ofl shout two.months.. Architects desir-| 
works. of art.before which we stand | sweetmeats. , Looking round the exhi- |; t a i ¢ 
ng to exhibit drawings or photo 
spelibound and touched to the core. bition the mind is crowded with / graphs are requested to communicate 
_ ‘True, we find as little pure pleasure |thoughts. This is stil} beyond doubt! with Mr. Julian Clarence Levi, 105 
amd pure enjoyment in the works of/one of the most important periodical | west’ Fortieth Street, New York City. 
the “expressionists...The majority of exhibitions of contemporary painting |. 


these have Hkewige become addicted | in London. In ‘it many. phases of -paint- 
ing are hung side by side, but they all 


seem to cohverge to one point, that of | 
pre-Raphaelitiem. This is good in so 
much that more attention is paid by 
artists to the grounds of their pictures, 
their methods and mediums of paint- | 
ing, and the subjects’they choose for | 
epresentation. It means, too, a greater | 
attention to the relation between the | 
looker at a picture, and the picture. | 
It means a throwing over of recent | 
abnormalities and noisy eccentricities 
| for the truer, more yh production 


ee ee | es - ss) 
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Fer me, for me, these old retreats 
Amid the world | of Lendon streets 


recipies ee all 11 meets. 
In Bloomsbury. 


Withred Whitten o 


AN INTERESTING Oxp.- 
HOUSE 0 my BLOOMSBURY 


seem to lead from their methods 
Interesting as this. appear- 
ance everywhere of convulsive and 
truth may be, the expressionistic fac- 


equally. inadequate. If the expres- 
sionieté would. call themselves pupils, 


est admiration would have to be given 


“4 peflects the @esire. of those who buy! 3 BBu: 


{pictures it is dificult to say, but no, 
1g; doubt the chaotic Tiot of récent years :. 
jat }picteres, to buy, just beca use the Work. 2 psy iy 
eis “sdmething new.” twee oe 3 seus 
te Fhe votes Ruetish shows ns that we! Ce 


iplease, and, not repel. How far this, ! 2 meee 
}no ‘longer intrigues the man who buys 


There is no deénying. 
in America also. The public at large |the fact that England today possesses | 
maintains a completely reserved atti-|an enormoug body of talent in Jobn,) specisi to The Christian Science Monitor | fetched $15,600 at auction, the pur- 


Three | country offended, and holds a pro-!nington, Sickert, Jagger, Lamb, and 


making English painting | 


lasting for \ 


J. FRANCIS - MURPHY’ 


from its. Fastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—“I bélieve, the same sale, Mr. 
t | acq red Murphy’s “Afternoon la Oc- 


‘that if we stop to consider in wha 


direction the development of landscape | 


today worthy of the highest place in| | painting is now progressing it wil] be 
It is! only to recognize it immediately in the 


i way of increased attention given to 


ithe atmospheric énvelopment in which | 


the painters of today are finding and | 
giving to us a new revelation of beauty. | 
It is Murphy’s distinction to be one 
of the first as well as one of the best 
of our American. exponents of - this 
new type of landscape art.” So wrote | 
, Frederick. Sherman of J. Francis Mur-. 
phy. It is an estimate worth recording. 
: For confirmation one need only turn 
to one of Murphy’s paintings now on 
exhibition at the Macbeth Galleries’ 
| current showing of “Thirty Paintings 


which carefu'ly selected répresenta- 
tive American paintings are land-| 
scapes, Inness, Wyant, and“ Homer | 
Martin, and ‘Murphy hangs in per- | 
fectly harmonious accord with these 
his contemporaries, peers, and fellow 
Academicians. In the same company, | 


the newer generation is represented by | 


Chauncey F: Ryder, whose “Pasture- | 
lands” is likewise in the prevailing key | 
of finely sensitive modern impression- 
ism. And it is a significant fact that 
Murphy’s canvas looks rather more 


“advanced” than the one, and at the 


same time fully as consérvative as. 
the others, who are now in the classic 
pantheon of American landscapists. 
‘Such painters rise above any classifica- 
‘tion of school, and their noble stature 
is apparent without the aid of his- 
torical perspective. 
Self-tavght,  self-poised, 
stood peculiarly aloof from 
lows, in that from the beginning he 


_either personal or traditional. Once | 


Murphy | 
his fel- | 


a sentient solitude, austere, remote, 
shyly sweet and kindly. When he 
parted with this canvas, in .1905, it is 
recorded, the artist diffidently ventured 
the opinion. that it might be “too 
artistic to be popular.” ‘The observa- 
tion might apply to everything he did. 
When at the age of 23 he first 
got into an academy exhibition, 
| he had been painting just such pic- 
;, tures, with even less encouragement 
| of substantial success, though he won 
| the sécond Haligarten prize in 1885, 
| and in 1887 the Webb prize, the latter 
i\in the Society of American Artists. 
This was at least recognition, and to 
an artist of J. Francis Murphy's stamp 
| recognition means -sure, if slow-com- 
ing fame and fortune. 

The one dramatic event of ‘his rise 
came finally with the memorable 

Hearn sale at the Hotel Plaza, New 
I York. three years ago, when one of 
ithose vaguely identified “Landscapes” 
|of his, which he had sold for $300 


chaser being Senator W. A. Clark. At 
Vose of Boston 


'tober” for $7000. 

Today, these delicate, calm and con- 
‘summate canvases, so like one another 
‘in subject and tonality, so immensely 
varied im feeling and emotional at- 
'mosphere, Occupy high places in the 
| principal museums and. private ‘collec- 
i'tions of America. “ 

For many years past Mr. Murphy 
‘had been accustomed to spend the 
| greater part of the year, usually from 
A to January, at his country, place, 

eedwild,”.at Arkville, Delaware 


Palen % New } York. During this period. 


he would simply idle, in thought and 
coftemplation, never touching pal- 
ette and brushes, but absorbing the 
memory impressions, particularly of 
mild and mellow Indian summer days, 
ito be subsequently visualized in oil 


bad English, but only bad English Gah | by Thirty Artists,” fully two-thirds of paintings and water colors in his New 


| York studio. His output probably di d 

| not exceed a dozen pictures a year. 

| But these pictures, being works of a 

| Goer. realism which only the idealistic 
mind can inspire, hold records of 

| golden days. made to be cherished 
| long through time. 
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Scott & Fowles 
ART 
GALLERIES 


590 Fifth Avenue 


near 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


| 


| was untouched by European infiuence, | 


Started on his career, he turned aside | 


neither to experiment nor to explore | 
as did Inness, Martin, Twachtman, | 
Weir and others of the native paint- | 
ers graduated from the Hudson River | 


o mo 


ee | 


‘Telegraphic: —_ | 
partri 


Paintings by 


English Masters of the 
17th and 18th Centuries 
and Dutch Masters of the 
17th Century. 
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Sculpture Paintings by 


ARCHIPENKO 


At the Societe Anonyme 


Drawings and Water Calors 


DANIEL GALLERY 
2 WEST 47th ST.. N. Y. 


Paintings Wanted |. 


We Wish to heal Paintings 


lame 
Martin: 
‘Homer 


George H. ‘Ainslie 
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|e same mind or, detter stilt, with TH | - »f Healin 
one’ oing| Lhe Leaven o g 
s own honorable self, explo ng 2 perigee Id 

T° HE opportunity for good which 


the unknown; revisiting the 
loved, with some sort of resting-place 

eee 3 gihe every true metaphysician enjoys 
is. boundless, for, no matter where his 


work may lie—in the home, in’ the 
business work, on the farm, or in the 
professions,—his is the privilege of 
demonstrating in actual experience the 
ltruth exemplified in the life of the 
| Galilean prophet. This privilege and 
- |d@uty of the practical Christian was 

| aptly stated by the Apostle Paul, when 
he said, “Whether therefore ye eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.” Or, in the words of 
a favorite hymn,. 


“Phe trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish much we ought to ask ;— 


ie 
i 


* 


“ 


oe 
¥ 
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L¥ 
always made me think I must be 
body else. _ | 

My first impression was one of pure 
thanks, for Madame Martin, beauti- 
fully dressed, was in a gown of silky 
velvet which was not “evening.” It 
had neither a low neck nor short 
sleeves. And when I looked round f 
found such a mixture of clothes, ever 
down to morning coats worn by some; 
of Monsieur Martin’s own etudents,. 
that any form of clothes almost would 
have passed. “# 

Monsieur - Martin was in correct, 
evening ‘dress, looking very learned, 
and distinguished. r 

“I talk English,” he said, “so long 
as I never etop.” And proceeded to: 
talk. : i 

Richard was taken through an open: 
door into the study, where various, 
“confréres” were established, and. 
where the men of the party, but never 
the women, would congregate. I was. 
introduced as the “English madame 
who was also a student of the Sor-: 
bonne” to the wives of two distin-: 
guished Frenchmen, who politely wel- 
comed me in neat little epeeches, and: 
then resumed their own conversation ; 
so that the strain on my French relax-: 
ing, I could give my attention to the 
room. 

Madame Martin was a wonderful 
‘hostess, ehe had eyes for everybody, 
| but never a distracted attention when: 
she spoke to you. If she saw you. 
looking lonely she would always ap-’ 
pear with just the news of some one 
she thought would interest you, unless 
her rooms got so full she couldn’t see 
at all. That was why we always en- 
joyed her little parties so much better 
than the bigger ones.—“Paris Through | 
an Attic,” A. Herbage Edwards. 


Books as Ships of 


and capacity to act in aceord | with. some- Ps 


divine law. Jesus proved this, and the 
healings which followed in his wake: 
wherever he went are the “signs fol- 
lowing” which all Christians have a 
right to demand. Such healing, While 
it is cause for deep and lasting gratitude 
and joy, is never cause,for marvel; it 
is not that somethingwew has occurred, 
or that the aid.of some law hitherto 
inoperative has been invoked; it is sim- 
ply the perception of God's eternal law 
which governs the universe. The awak- 
ened consciousness which knows God’s 
fullness knows the joy and freedom of 
true being, at-one with the one Ego,/ 
and just the simple knowing of this is 
the healing leaven. 

| On page 354 of “Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings” Mrs. Eddy reminds us, “A little 
/ more grace, a motive made pure, a few 
truths tenderly told, a heart softened, 
'a character subdued, a life consecrated, 
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| conspire 
, is a man-made clearing, but 
time does man intrude. 


long its borders, but because of 

« bursting into leaf. It is 
irrol by woods in which birches 
dominate, and are many 
fches all up the mountain wall. In 
early season, while yet the other 
‘ are naked, the winter- 
trunks of the birches stand 
ith startling distinctness, one 
reat forked patriarch in particular 
joking like a lightning stab agajnst 
background of a pine. Then, as 
ar steals into the soil, the 
‘ches begin to put on their brilliant 
ep, almost a Nile green, perhaps 
most lively in our northern lati- 
As the sun strikes in upon 
and upon the moist, rich youns 
of the meadow, they make 
vid screen about this lonely glade, 
of sharp white and trans- 


“ een m to deny ourselves, a road 
; = eR a pylon, ‘D. 6.) | would restore the right action of the 
ee | _. mental mechanism, and make manifest 
Hvery day, every hour, is filled with! tn. movement of body and soul in ac- 
tlie glorious opportunity to draw) org with God.” Each one can well 
nearer to God, divine Principle, tO|,#ora to remember this, wherever his 
demonstrate eternal oneness with Him | work may lie and whatever it may be, 
by proving the absolute unreality Of! ¢), it is the leaven of Christian Science. 
all that is not the divine likeness and 
the consequent allness of God and His 
fpfinite idea, man and the universe. From the Top of 
“The trivial round, the common task,” ! ° 

tin the light of:the revelation of Chris-| Fiesole 

' | tian Science, which explains the true |-ri, morning. Let us wander through 
relationship of man and the universe | the fields. 
to divine Principle, God, become a0 | Where Cimabue found a shepherd-boy 
everpresent opportunity in which to | Tracing his idle fancies on the ground; 
practice its teachings, for it is learned | And let us from the top of Fiesole, 
through. Christian Science that there is | Whence Galileo’s glass by night ob- 
no circumstance in which the law of, served 
God is not’ operative. .The phases of the moon, look round 

Christian Science, because it is. sci-| below 
entific, is essentially practical. It is |On Arno’s vale, where the dove-colored | 
applicable to all the minutiz of human | steer | 
living. There is no circumstance, how- | !® plowing up and down among the Th ou ht 
ever trivial, which may not be illumined | vines, — | g 
While many a careless note is sung} 


| by a practical knowledge of the Sci-| atoud | I fear we do not know what a power 
jence of Sing; no problem, wares al ‘Filling the air with sweetness—and on; Of immediate pleasure and permanent 
‘intricate, which cannot be solved surely | thee | profit is to be had in a good book. The 
| and rightly by the consistent demon- | Beautiful within thy books which help you most are those 
| atration Cf the er of Prince + walls, ; 'which make you think the most. The 
the daily round has been accepted a8 a/|-phy groves and gardens, pinnacles and. hardest way of learning is by easy 
/humdrum routine, just to remember | towers.  vebiigd: every thati that tries it Suds 
|that God is supreme and All-in-all,' Drawn to our feet. as Wek 4. ered: boekk thnt eotenll 
from a great thinker,—it is a ship of 


ithat His activity is the only activity, | 
| wi i >and make mani-' 

ee ee r . thought, deep freighted with truth, 
with beauty too. It sails the ocean, 


‘fest the sublime glory of action in it 
‘cord with the divine decree, as Jesus 

| driven by the winds of heaven, break- 
ing the level sea of life into beauty 


Madame Martin as a 

proved. Jesus, wherever he was, in| 
” foliage, and all up the moun- every circumstance, demonstrated the | Hostess Sc hitasss Sear anel am 
, amid the bare, lilac trunks of the : i es See ae A eS itruth he taught. He honored God at The invitation came in a small white | wacks ai esc ne ct metecains : 
nd-growth timber, you can see the Bee arc a - RK. a ee ae | the wedding feast, when he turned the envelope on a visiting card: of — ng tove ye s, Ph ela Rance 
| green, shimmering in the golden rears ee 8 i OT = | oe jae ‘water into wine, and at Capernaum,| “Matinee tale Martin” the ship goes on. ne w ae a 

: aS oe : og |when he supplied the tribute money, " ,it brings to every land, scattering the © 

And in the corner opposite | seeds of truth, justice, love, and piety, 


hap ome ae deegueaous | less than when he taught in the|,.” “ 
Gey r bright, diaphanous ino les an when in the} ,, ass = pret sh spastic 
ry ee a. and no dade tor me | comple and when he prea¢hed to the | mt ee ee oe neat RGAE SSE 1S Cee 
tb delicate beauty of the ‘multitude. When among the throng. ne . ener eee i 
‘Upper at that hour. that pressed so closely around him, as! “®@#me Os MOUs wes tae hee “ E ds and Me; 
“But when the forest foliage has well as when he went up in the moun-|°! one of the senior professors of the nas and means 
| The great differences that disturb 
the peace of mankind are not about 
ends, but means.—Samuel Johnson. 
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Florence, all 


--~Samuel Rogers. 
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2 a : | 
1 ; tain alone to pray, Jesus bore witness | Sorbonne. We neither of us attended | 
to the unceasing operation of God’s| Dis lectures, but I had come to know | 
law. Indeed, we are justified in the|/ im in a roundabout way. Someone | 


assurance that, even before he began|'@ London having given me an intro- 


ito return to, and the knowledge cf | 
|time pleasantly effaced! One speeds 
‘along jhe straight road, flying into 


contrasts oddly with the sylvan still- | 
mess—the hot click-click-click of a | 


; 
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| woods. 
‘penne us, bearing its dark, snow- 


Meadow you see half the grass lying 
low, and against the upstanding edge, 
eating it down, advances the machine, 
behind the strong, willing breasts of 
the brown horses glistening with 
sweat. Man has made his annual in- 
vasion. Under the shade of a bush 
stands a brown jpg of barley water. 
Out in the sun stands the rake, await- 
ing its turn. 


the willing horses in their strength. 


grass, the cicada click of the mower, 
the occasional shout of the driver, are 
sights and sounds not unpleasant, and 
you lie beneath the shadows which 
creep out across the stubble, to look 
and listen all the drowsy afternoon. 
“To emerge from the woods in 
Autumn into the Upper Meadow is like 
putting your head and shoulders 
through a great, gorgeous tapestry, 
‘from the dark underside. The border- 
ing trees, above the glossy green of 
the laurel bushes, are in bright array, 
and above you all the mountainside is 
triumphant with colour. Even the 


green after the reaping, as if to be 
dressed for this pageantry. 

“But in Winter, perhaps, our 
meadow can be at its best, when the 
world wears white and not a creature 
that wanders unseen in the woods but 
leaves its*track. In Winter our Berk- 
shire world becomes everywhere more 
simplified. The myriad motors desert 
our highways, and the horse comes 
into his own once more, with a jingle 
of sleighbelis. The deserted summer 
estates, their rose bushes clad in 
straw. their garden beds buried under 
pine boughs, no longer impose upon 
us an aiien and more sophisticated 
order. We may cut cross-lots on our 
snowshoes without fear of trespass. 
And then it is that the Upper Meadow 
becomes the hermit of the pastures. 
No human tracks have preceded ours 
‘up the trail. We come out into the 
‘mountain clearing, dazzling under the 
‘sun, amid the hush of the winter 
The mountain wall goes up 


ecked pines prominently against the 


chestnut trunks, etched’ with myriad 
cal strokes upon the groundwork 
There is only the _ soft, 

padd h of our snowshoes to be 
heard as.we advance to the centre of 
the meadow. Yet life has been here. 
A deer has crossed—two deer, three 
deer— plunging almost knee deep in 
the snow. Over the white carpet a 
pheasant has walked, one foot mathe- 
}matically behind the other, and at 'this 
| point something startled him, for the 


marks on the snow where his long 
‘tail feathers brushed as he took the 
‘air. Nearer the edge of the meadow. 


| | where the clossy laurel fringe is still 


/green, a rabbit emerged, shopped out 
(a way, and turned back. And it will 
be strangé if we do not find the track 
/of a fox. sneaking down in the night 
‘from his hole up in the mountain 
‘packs to the: valley farms. 


‘mower. As you emerge into the Upper | 


In a day or two the great | 
wagon will come and carry down the. 
hay, leaving the meadow once more to | 
the birds and mountain silence for ) 
another twelvemonth. But meanwhile | 


the measured, mathematical! fall of the | 


meadow floor has reclothed itself in’ 


ay and white of bare birch and. 


tracks cease abruptly. Here are the. 


There is. 


“Rise 
Silent to watch great rivers at their 
rise, 
And downward.track them ‘to the mur- 
L muring deep; 
The sunlit storm to follow as it flies, 
Broken through purple glens; in 
lingering sweep 


To hear the forest sigh, the torrent | 


leap ;-—— 
—-Aubrey de Vere. 


My Bicycle and | 


We two were sitting together on the 


‘wintry Campagna grass; the rest of | 


‘the party, with their proud, tiresome 
‘horses, had disappeared beyond the 
‘pale green undulations; their carriag» 
‘had stayed at that castellated bridge 
of the Anio. The great moist Roman 
isky, with its song of invisible larks, 
larched all round; above the. reju- 


'yenated turf rustled last year’s 


'sUvery hemlocks. The world seemed | 
ivery large, significant, and delightful; | ? : : ate 
'and we had it all to ourselves, as we | the Same day, or on successive days, | 


side, my bicycle. 


sat there side by 
| and I, P 

|. “Tis conceited, perhaps, to imagine 
‘myself an item in the musings of my 
_ silent companion, though I would fain 
be g pleasant one. But this much is 
‘certain, that, among general praising 


of life and of things, my own thoughts | 


/ fell to framing the praises of bicycles. 
'They were deeply felt, and as such 


‘not without appearance of paradox. | 


What an excellent thing, I reflected, it 
iis that a bicycle is satisfied to be 


quiet, and is not in the way when one | 


is off it! Now, my friends out there, 
on their great horses, as Herbert of 
iCherbury calls them, are undoubtedly 
‘enjoying many and various pleasures; 
| but they miss this pleasure of resting 


‘quietly on the grass with their steeds | 


| sitting calmly beside trem. They are 
busy riding, moreover, and have tv 
'watch, to curb or-humer the fancies 
‘of their beasts, instead of indulging 
‘their own fancy; let alone the neces- 
‘sity of keeping up a certain pres- 
‘tige. ... 

These thoughts came to me while 
(sitting there on the grass slopes, 
rather than while speeding along the 
‘solitary road which snakes across 
‘them,to the mountains, because the 


| great gift of the bicycles consists to my 
mere 


mind in something apart fro 
_rapid locomotion; so much so, indeed, 
(that thdse persons forego it, who 


scorch along for mere exercise, or to, 
‘get from place to place, or to read the 


| 
‘record of miles 


(oter..... 

I have only once travelled on a 
bicycle, and, despite pleasant incidents 
and excellent company, I think it was 


on their cyclvm- 


a mistake: there was an inn to reach, 


a train to catch, a meal to secure, 
‘darkness to race against. And aa 
order was issued, “Always make «5s 


“much pace as you can st the begin-. 
Bing, because there may be some loss | 


/of time later on,... 
How different from: this 


. when one. 
Lmot even the sich of mown grass to fares forth; companioned by one of ' 


ithe beckoning horizon, conscious only 
| of mountain lines or stacked cloud 
‘masses; living, for the instant, in air, 
| space become fluid and breathable, 
‘earth a mere detail; and then, at the 
turn, slackening earth’s power assert- 
‘ing itself within the road’s windings. 
‘Curiosity keenly on edge, or memory 
awakened; and the past also casting 
‘its spells, with the isolated farms or 
‘the paved French villages by the river- 
bank, or the church spire, the towers, 
‘in the distance. ... : A wrong turn is 
no hardship; it merely gives addi- 
tional knowledge of the country, a 
further detail of the characteristic lie 
‘of the land, a different view of some 
hill or some group of buildings. 
ideed, I often deliberately deflect, try 
jroad and jane merely to return agaiii, 
and have bicycled sometimes half an 
hour round a church to watch its 
transepts and choir fold and unfold, 
its towers change place, and its out- 
‘line of high roof and gargoy!es alter 
|on the landscape. Then the joy, spiced 
with the sense of reluctance, of re- 
turning on one’s steps,.sometimes on 


the same poplars by the river. 


side a stately old French mill, built, 
towered, and gabled, of fine grey 
stone; and the image of them brings 
up in my mind, with the draught and 


‘foam of the weir and the glassiness of 


the backwater, and the whirr of the 
horse-ferry’s ropes, that some of the 


most delightful moments which one’s | 
of God and the spiritual idea, named in | 


‘bicycle can give, are those when the 
bicycle is resting against a boat's side 
(once also in Exmouth harbor); or 


‘chained to an old lynch-gate; or, as. 


I remarked about my Campagna ride, 


The Bob-O-Linkum 


‘Thou vocal sprite—thou  feather'd 
troubadour! 
In pilgrim weeds through many a 
clime a ranger, 
Com'st thou to doff thy 
once more 
And play in foppish trim the mas- 
quing stranger? 
Philosophers may teach 
abouts and nature; 


russet suit 


thy where- 


But. wise, as all of us. perforce, 


must think ‘em, : 
school-boy best 
nomenclature, 
And poets, too, 

Bob-O-Linkum. 


The 


must call 


Joyous, yet tender—was that gush of) 


song 


its wild flowers smiling 
The silent przirie listens all day long, 
The only captive to such sweet be- 
guiling: 
Or didst thou, flitting 
verdurous halls 
column’d isles of 
groves symphonious, 


through the 


And 


madrigals, 
make our flowering pastures 
here barmonious? 

Charlies Fenno Hoffman. 


To 


In- | 
| brings healing. This healing is often. 


‘less seen than felt, but it is wide and; >!e¢ got up from the piano at once, | 


to see the same house, to linger under | 
Those | 
poplars I am thinking of are along- | 


taking its rest also and indulging its | 


| sings.—“Hortus Vit2,” V = 
MUSINES ont eres ernon Lee. | paged, has come to be seen as diffusing | 


hath fixed thy. 


thee: 


Caught from the brooks. where ‘mid | 


western. 


Learn from the tuneful:woods. rare. 
, finite and imperfect, the infinite and. 


his public work, while helping’ Joseph, 
he proved the efficacy of the truth he 
knew in its application to the work of 
carpentry. 

The healing leaven of Christian Sci- 
ence inevitably begins with the work 
or play in hand, and opportunities ful- 
filled lead to larger and greater oppor- 
tunities. Even the simplest detail of 
work or play may be beatified by the 
demonstration of the Christ, Truth. It 
matters not whether the task to be 


performed be of the most simple na-' 
ture or apparently the most difficult, | 
whatever it may be, it affords opportu- | 


nity for the practice of Christian Sci- 
ence, which is the law of God, and thus 


,far-reaching. One may be engaged in 
even so simple a task as sticking on 
; Stamps or washing dishes, and yet in 
this very duty, by replacing any sense 
/of drudgery, which has formerly at- 


‘tached to the work, with the under-_ 


| standing of right activity governed by 


'God, he may be revolutionizing the 


whole factor of office or house work.. 


of perfection which Jesus practiced. 


_ Mrs. Eddy, the Discoverer and Founder | 
of Christian Science, tells us on page. 


166 of “Miscellaneous Writings”: “Like 
the leaven that a certain woman hid 
in three measures of meal, the Science 


this century Christian Science, is leay- 
ening the lump of human thought, until 
the whole shall be leavened and all 
‘materialism disappear. 
the divine energy, even if not acknow]l- 


richest blessings. This spiritual idea, 
or Christ, entered into the minutiz of 
| the life of the persona) Jesus. It made 
‘him an honest man, a good carpenter, 
and a good man, before it could make 
him the glofified.”” The same truth 
‘which Jesus practiced is provable to- 
day, and it is just as mighty and pow- 


erful as the great Wayshower proved it: 


to be nineteen centuries ago. No cir- 
cumstance, whatever it may be, can 


separate the idea from its Principle, or 


alienate man from omnipresent and 
Omnipotent good, and this infinity of 
gcod is inevitably expressed. 

“The world needs healing,” cries the 
tired wanderer, but the metaphysician 
knows that that which God created “in 
_the beginning” and pronounced “very 
good” is the primeval and eterna] state 
of being. and that it is merely the un- 


that the world interprets as healing. 
The metaphysician is he who looks be- 
| yond the material fable and sees the 
spiritual fact; who accepts not the 
drudgery of meaningless toil, but the 
joyous duty of man to refiect in ail he 
does the full activity of his ever-active 
Principle; who discerns, instead of the 


|perfect which constitutes God's uni- 
verse. It is the recognition of the 
itruth of being which gives the courage 


The work of the metaphysician is to' 
demonstrate, in place of the finite il- 
lusive ideals which have been accepted | 
\by the material world, the divine ideal | 


This action of 


folding recognition of this forever faet 


duction to a prefessor of the Collége 
de France who was away, I had been 
| passed on to his friend Monsieur 
'Martin. And when I went, very 


found instead, or as well (for Monsieur 


speak to me about the business of “in- 


| scription” at the Sorbonne), his very | 
charming wife, who seemed to make | 


a specialty of entertaining students, | 
,and children, and stranded strangers, | 
,} and friendless young men, besides the | 
a 


more distinguished members of 
numerous acquaintance. 
The day I went to 


Martin, I found the flat full of children 


‘and Madame Martin assisting a small , 


‘child in pigtails to play “a piece.” 
told Thérése to remember the “f 
Sharp” at the top of the page, not to 
hurry the time, and led me 
another room. 


This was an annex to the profes- 
sor’s study, a sort of storeroom for. 


books and pamphlets—walls. floors, 
and doors were covered’ with them. 
Here in a wonderful nest of books 
_ Where the one window and the middle 


parts, we sat, close together on two 
small chairs, and talked. 

On Thursday afternoon in term- 
time, being the French half-holiday. 
Madame Martin told me she always 
received the children of her friends. 
(The Martins had no children of their 
own.) On Mondays she received tie 
friends themselves, and she much 
hoped that now she had made my 
acquaintance she should have the 
pleasure of receiving me.... Madame 
Martin was much interested in my 
studentship at the Sorbonne, and in 


not known. She took’ the strange fact 
in slowly. finding it very strange, and 
then pronounced it “charming,” and 
expressed a wish to receive Richard 
as well. And a little later came the 
card of invitation. ... 

The anteroom on which the front 
door of their flat opened was already 


full of coats and hats when it was, 


opened to us, and Richard was in- 
structed to leave his among them. I 


a bedroom, which was very exactly the 


room of tbe bed. 


the nature of a bedroom in it. 
[ was about to remove my coat when 


uw voice at the’ door said to the maid 


that: 


“Madame had sent word she would. 


upon reflection also require. the 


‘chambre & coucher parcequ’il venait | 


| ’* 


.du monde 

So the maid, gathering up the vari- 
‘ous wraps which lay upon the silk 
tapestry of the bed, and adding mine 


to the number, opened a second door 


and deposited them somewhere inside 
it, and then with a last look round to 


see nothing had been forgotten threw 


open a third door which led into the 
other rooms of the flat. 
‘came back to me and we went along 


Riehard in 
‘were formally , announced in 
' French version of our name, which 


nervcus, to see the great man I had’) 


Martin appeared for a few minutes to} 


s@e Monsieur | 


into | 


of the floor were the only bookless | 


the fact of my ménage which she had | 


was taken down a narrow passage to. 


an elaborate bed | 
covered with silk tapestry, and hav- 
ing nothing else except a wardrobe of 
Here . 


Finally she. 


the dark little passage again, collected - 
the anteroom, and then. 
the 


. 
; 


' 
; 
' 
: 
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sie | protest which, was made in Tokyo 
. Vistous, Kato, leader of the Kenseikai or 

ary: the present militarist policy of 
iberia is particularly interesting and 

Tt i is ie that Viscount Kato’s credentials as 


Pe ae an wu es 
DY Oe 


as | 


ra gen nu 1e. change of heart which is, today, compelling 
oidhorta Foreign Minister to place himself on 
hath ugh & Sane national foreign policy, the fact remains 
is so placing himself. What influence he will be 
ble to exert remains to be seen. Present conditions in 
d Ean, in largely in his favor. The burden of 
fa if wealth d ite of the immense national accumulation 
a1 lierne the war, presses heavily upon the people, 
element which desires peace and an abandonment 
istic aims which have characterized Japan 
twenty years is more than ready to rally to 

of a real leader. 


a oF “That Viscount Kato can be that leader is, to say the 
it, extremely doubtful. The political memories of all 

eS are notoriously short, but Japan is not likely to 
& f orge t Viscount Kato’s connection with the notorious 
_}wenty-One Demands of 1915. Those Twenty-One 
'_Wemands and the general orientation of the policy of 
> toward China constituted Viscount Kato’s own 
al political idea, and he staked his entire. political 
on on its success. There was nothing that the 
merchant and business man were not led to 

_ believe would flow to them through the door of the 
~ Bi Jb ng “One Demands. Once it was thrown open, the 
} a an untrammeled exploitation of one of the 
t markets in the world would be clear, and, along 

Bi amy, big business, bigger than they had ever dreamed 
__ of in their most optimistic moments, would be found on 
Now | How these promises were fulfilled is long since 
oe a matter of history, and very bitter history, in Japan. 
2S lina was finally forced by threat of war to accept a 
_ treaty embodying the original Twenty-One Demands, 
fee h certain modifications, and Viscount Kato’s triumph 
seemed complete. It was, however, but a very fleeting 
__sttccess. China had still one weapon left with which 
_ to continue her unequal struggle, and she used it. That 
ea ere was the boycott. There was no public proclama- 

3 Fe n of course. eaty little was said about it. The boy- 
oR & of Jar e goods just began. And then it spread, 
n al lirections, until it was so thorough and far-flung 
‘it struck something very like panic into the hearts of 

he merchants of Tokyo and the shippers of Nagasaki. 

: Kato went down before the storm, and it is only 

it recently that he has begun to emerge from political 


eG Py 
sey seer, 


asic 


When Viscount Kato’s record is ‘thus reviewed, 
does not tend to inspire confidence as to the sincerity sf 
‘a his present attitude, and this doubt is deepened when it is 
i ee that what he is really inveighing against is 
a he calls the indecision of the government's policy. 
Ms is not the whole idea of Japan's occupation of eastern 
_ Siberia that he condemns, but the way in which it has been 
“Japan,” he declared in Tokyo, “should 
Ee tave withdrawn her troops 25 soon as the relief of the 
ee - 'Tzecho-Slovaks was attained. Otherwise, she should 
. have dispatched a more powerful force to sweep the Bol- 
— sheviki re m eastern Siberia and to help in the establish- 
ment of a strong anti-Bolshevist government.” The 
ss Government did not follow either course, and 
t, - conditions i in Siberia being what they are today, Viscount 
Kato insists that the only sane policy is a complete aban- 


Sooner of the whole project, the withdrawal of all 


_ troops, and the writing off of the joss, amounting to 
PF pbencthing like 400,000,000 yen. He maintains, more- 
a over, that the occupation of the whole of northern 
~ Sakhalin and the institution of a military administration 
a _ aS a guarantee against another Nikolayevsk massacre is 
_ unnecessary, and that Japan will regret it. 
Now all this, whatever Viscount Kato’s purpose in 
uttering it, is sound common sense. Viscount Kato, 
moreover, is far too shrewd a politician to make any 
__ Statement which would not be sure of securing a certain 
| large measure of indorsement throughout the country. 
fs in this instance the indorsement is sure enough, for there 
x isi in Japan an already considerable and steadily growing 
Se which is entirely opposed to the typical Japantse 
_ policy of aggrandizement. These people recognize the 
! a utter futility of such a policy, the entanglements in which 
it has already involved the country, and the terrible 
es — Josses it has already occasioned. As a prominent 
iv Tapes authority recently remarked to a representative 
of The Christian Science Monitor, Japan emerged from 
_ the war with her national finances rehabilitated to the 
- extent of some 2,000,000,000 yen. Practically all that 
and much more has already been lost in China and 
Siberia. Such facts as these, driven home, as they are 
being every day, by a steadily growing taxation ought 
to be sufficien a hg awaken any nation. Signs are not 
eda that this awakening is coming at last in Japan, 
fs it is cofming, perhaps, more quickly than might 
| | There is much significance in’ Viscount 


, iomwely ease a few days ayo, by the Kokumin-to or 
a _ Nationalist Party. This manifesto places tn the fore- 


mee _ front of its demands retrenchment in military expendi- 
ture in order to permit internal reforms. “Imperialism,” 
os it declares, “is no longer consistent with the Japanese 
ee ‘and must be replaced by industrialism, with the 
7 _ aim of economic expansion. Pupan’s polities are steeped 
Neal old thoughts. The people must awaken.” 
a at would be a mistake, of course, to imagine that the 
_ parties advocating such views are stronger than they are. 
Toth, | “Militarist Party, the party responsible for all that 
the world has come to understand by Japanese aggression, 


<a Peace, retrenchment, and reform leave much 
But, whether it is the mere force of politics. 


is still in the saddle. Nevertheless, opposition to this 
party must be inaugurated some time, just as surely as 
it must ultimately prevail. Such opposition has for some 
time been taking strong’ reot downward, and is now 


springing upward. It is sure of the support of all those 


who have the best interests of Japan at heart. 


The Union Club Decision 


A REASONABLE presumption of the law has always 
been, at least in its administration in what are regarded 


as civilized countries, that a person accused of the’ com- 


mission of a crime or a breach of the peace is innocent 
until proven guilty. Judges of trial courts are wont to 
instruct juries before which accused persons are tried 
that the guilt of the defendant must be established be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. This interpretation of the law 
is, no doubt, based upon the accepted theory, long: ago 
enunciated, that it were better that ninety-nine guilty 
meh escape than that one innocent man be punished. But 
courts and judges have always been very particular to 
point out to juries, and no doubt have been as careful 
themselves to regard, when considering and weighing 
testimony in cases where no juries have taken part, the 
fine distinction between what is termed a reasonable 
doubt and what might be called a possible doubt. In 
other words, it has always been made clear that the de- 
mand of the law that a defendant's guilt be proven 
beyond a reasonable doubt, does not suggest the opening 
of the door to any possible or conceivable doubt which 
either judge or jury might invent or imagine in an 
effort to find a peg upon which to hang a verdict of 
acquittal. 

Even a layman, if so disposed, might find a field of 
interesting and instructive research in a study of this 
single phase of criminal jurisprudence, the text and cited 
cases dealing with the subject of so-called circumstantial 
evidence. Writers of fiction have found it a prolific field, 
yet it may be said that no fabricated tale, based upon a 
supposititious state of facts, can be more engrossing than 
the record of reported cases, in which the fate of flesh and 
blood characters hung in the balance,to be decided almost 
by a hair’s weight on either side of the scale. But 
human testimony is fallible. Men err, and even the 
testimony of inanimaie things cannot always be ac- 
cepted. It is because of the tendency, consciously or 
unconsciously, to shield those who have been accused, 
or to fasten guilt upon the innocent, that through- 
out the centuries, in English and American juris- 
prudence, at least, the painstaking effort has been 
to establish and adhere to what has been termed 
the rule of reasonable doubt. But rules of law, as well 
as the laws themselves, are not always inviolable. If there 
was never an effort to run counter to the rule there would 
be no need of the rule. If there was never a desire to 
violate what has come to be known as the law, there 
would be no need of a law. So it comes about that the 
law itself is sometimes set at naught for the nloment, and 
the rule of law, so-called, is momentarily trampled under 
foot. Justice does not always sit enthroned, and it is 
sometimes disclosed that her worst enemies are those who 
have voluntarily declared a lasting allegiance to her. 
There are disfiguring and repulsive blots on the record, 
as those who read carefully may see. ‘This same rule 
of reasonable doubt has been made the vehicle, on count- 
less occasions, for Open and flagrant abuses of the law. 
It has opened the door, through the manipulation of 
judges and prosecutors, to accused persons to whom it 
was desired to grant immunity. 

On Thanksgiving Day, last vear, a crowd of attend- 
ants at mass in St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
in New York City, became outspoken against the exhibi- 
tion of a British flag by the Union Club, across the 
street. .\ disturbance was created by members of the 
crowd, stones were thrown, and windows 1n the front 
of the clubhouse were broken. ‘Two men, arrested at 
the time on the spot, and accused of taking part in the 
disturbance and of having thrown stones at the flag and 
through the windows, were recently released by three 
judges of a New York court through what appears 
to be a liberal interpretation of the rule of reasonable 
doubt. -A clerk in the club had testified, according to 
the news dispatches, that the two men accused actually 
broke the windows with the stones they threw.  Police- 
men testified that they saw the two men throw stones, 
and saw stones break the windows a moment after. The 
court held that there was not sufficient evidence that the 
stones thrown by the accused were the stones which did 
the damage. The prisoners, unless they have been de- 
prived of some distinction which they may have hoped 
to gain because of proving themselves brave enough to 
hurl stones at a flag which they have been taught to 
despise, have no cause for complaint. But the record 
in this case is made up. <A cursory scanning of it 
would indicate that the injunction of the proverb has 
been observed. Of the original ninety-nine still to be 
given the benefit of, the doubt, at least ninety-seven 
remain on interceding terms with an indulgent social 
organization to which is committed the duty of ad- 
ministering the law. If it has been shown only that 
the rule works when it is applied, this fact seems to 
have been definitely established. 


Water Power Not a Local Question 


NATIONAL efforts to deal with the question of water- 
power developmient in the United States are entering 
upon a new stage. Having worked out what was intended 


to be a national policy through the passage of the water- 


power bill, the country is now about to discover how that 
policy will apply in practice. Thus it becomes a fact 
worthy of notice that the opinions of the United States 
Secretary of ‘War and the United States Secretary of the 
Interior fun counter to one another in regard to an 
important phase of the matter. The divergence became 
apparent at the recent sessions of the Federal Water 
Power Commission at Washington. The immediate 
question was how to give all the people of the country 
their due share in the common national property repre- 
sented by the flow of streams and waterfalls. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior felt that the best method would be 
to utilize the power near its source, distributing its benefit 
through the country in the form of mafufactures pro- 


or parts of states. 


‘in painting a picture than in making, 


duced im the factories that might be operated near the 
falls. The Secretary of War differed with this view, 
maintaining that it would be better to harness the greatest 
possible power at the cheapest possible price, allowing 


‘the natural demand to determine whether it should be 


utilized close to the source or distributed to factories else- 
where. The former view seems to have coincided with 
the belief of Buffalo business men that Niagara Falls, for 
ekample, are a local asset and should be utilized for the 
people of Buffalo and other nearby territory. The latter 
view denies that the use of water power is a local 


affair. . 
Which view is going to govern in the development 


of the power possibilities in the United States? Which 


ought to govern? The answer is not quite so simple as 
it might seem. Prevailing conceptions as to property; 

rights - ‘and the methods by which private interests may 
gain control of land that is advantageously located, creep 
in to complicate the situation. Yet, all things considered, 
the safeguarding of the majority interest is probably 
to be found in an adherence to the general view rather 
than to the local. People ail over the country will doubt- 
less be ready to admit that Buffalo is so situated as to 
enjoy a peculiar advantage in the existence of Niagara 
Falls, but these same people would doubtless offer vigor- 
ous denial to any assertion that Buffalo owns Niagara 
Falls. A waterfall is merely the focus of a downward 
movement of water over a considerable expanse otf 
country. Often such an expanse includes many states 
It would bé idle to say that the people 
inhabiting such a watershed have no interest or sense 
of proprietorship where its waters come together to 
form a magnificent spectacle or to provide vast poten- 
tialities in the form of mechanical power. And as the 
country has many waterfalls and many watersheds, great 
and small, so there grows up the common feeling that 
the people as a whole possess the waterfalls, as they 
possess the rivers and the lakes. It may be urged that 
there is some analogy between coal deposits and a water- 
fall, and that because private ownership still persists in 
the oné instance, it should likewise be supreme in the 
other. But it is only fair to say that a new view is 
beginning to obtain with respect to coal. Experience is 
teaching people to believe that coal deposits should never 
have been allowed to remain a merely local affair, as 
essentially they still are. There is a growing feeling 
that public benefits of this kind must have the gav- 
ernment sanction and impulse for their wide distribution, 
no less than for their development. The experience of 
the nation with national parks shows the need of getting 
away from the local view in such matters. So tar 
as the parks are concerned, anybody would now be 
laughed out of court who should attempt to maintain 
that they were for local benefit, either primarily or 
secondarily. 


Art—and the Artist 


A rew days ago, at an arts club, an eminent artist 
made a speech. He is a good speaker, and his remarks 
were forcible, but certain of his statements, being of 
controversial art interest, demand examination and cor- 
rection. Consciously, or unconsciously, he gave the 
impression of his conviction that among the world’s 
activities the producer of pictures stands in a class by 
himself, that his work ts sacrosanct, that he should be 
allowed to pursue the occupation of painting pictures 
without the demands that living in a community entails; 
and that, he being an artist, the lay world should direct 
some of its energies to assisting and encouraging him. 

How did the idea arise that there 1s anything finer 
say, a chair, an 
or a wall paper? There is no more virtue in 
one than in the other. Yet among a great many people 
there exists a belief that the artist, whose tools are pig- 
ments, brushes, and canvas, stands 1n a different category 
from men and women who earn their living by practicing 
another craft. Is it because certain men of great genius 
in the past painted pictures so remarkable, so unap- 
proachable that a halo seems to rest on the craft of 
picture-making’? In the past hundred years there have 
heen, perhaps, a dozen painters of genius. They stand 
alone. They, like the few men of genius in the applied 
and mechanical arts, have the world’s admiration; but 
i is difficult to understand why that admiration should 
be extended to the rank and file of painters, merely 
because they are painting pictures. 

[In his speech thig eminent painter seemed to think that 
he and his companions are exempt from working for the 
public welfare of art because their occupation demands 
concentration and aloofness. He also suggested that the 
lav members of the club should not only busy themselves 
in the cause of art, but should also work for the success 
of the art members. Why not reciprocity? If lay mem- 
bers are urged to assist art members in earning a living 
why should not art members be urged to assist lay mem- 
bers in earning a living? 

The eminent painter also asked this question: “Why 
do lay members join arts club at all?” In asking this 
question the idea must have been in his mind that by 
art is meant the work produced by contemporary artists. 
A lay member joins an arts club because he is interested 
in art. His interest may,-and does often, extend to the 
little pin spot that represents contemporary work, and 
he may enjoy the society of working artists; but art 
to him is of tar wider and vaster significance than any 
reputation of the day, or the decade. He may spend 
his days studying the ages-old art of China and Korea; 
he may immerse himself in the history of textiles or 
stained glass, or the rise of schools, and in joining an 
arts club he may hopé to find members of similar tastes 
and interests. But he does not primarily join an arts 
club to assist the art members to earn a living. That 
inay be an additional pleasure; but he objects to making 
it compulsory. 

The eminent artist, in his speech, also permitted him- 
self a taunt at critics. He said that no man should be 
allowed to criticize pictures unless he is himself a painter. 
The fallacy of this is so obvious as hardly to need con- 
troverting. The eminent artist was wearing a handsome 
pair of shoes. He bought them because they commended 
themselves to his critical judgment. He did not say to 
himself: ‘““As I am not a shoemaker I have no right to 


enainel, 


judge of a pair of shoes.” Everybody must constantly 
perform critical functions. The buyer of a. wall paper, 
a hat, a cretonné, a couch or.a lamoshade chooses them , 
in the exercise of his critical faculties, quite indifferent. 
to the fact that he is neither designer nor manufacturer 
of these articles. Moreover, a critic usually knows some- 
thing of the history of art, of schools, standards, tradi- 
tions, and influences, and he regards a contemporary work 
in relation to: the whole, not as something surprising, 
unique, without a past. Painters are not good critics, 
Usually they like their own school and little else. 

Everybody wishes well to the contemporary artist, 
but the position he takes up of aloofness, as if nothing 
were of importance except what he is doing, is rather 
exasperating. After all, the critic is his best friend, 
He is the link between the artist and the public, he 
makes the artist’s work known. It would bé greatly to 
the advantage of art if artists and critics could present 
a united front. The public is a coy creature, and is apt 
to shrug its shoulders and pass by on the other side 
when it hears of dissensions in the art camp. And people 
who collect ancient art, and are indifferent to contem- 
porary work, should be allowed to do so without com- 
ment. Art is free; and layman and artist should be 
encouraged to interest themselves in art—and in the 
artists of all periods. The contemporary is but a.link 
in the long chain. 


Editorial Notes 


Unper the heading “A Jewess Mentioned for Har- 
ding’s Cabinet,” The Jewish Tribune of New York states 
that Lillian D. Wald, head of the Henry-Street settle- 
ment there, is talked of “in important Republican 
circles” as a possible member of President-Elect Har- 
ding’s Cabinet, and remarks, “If selected, Miss Wald will 
be the first woman ever called to such a position.” From 
the fact that Miss Wald is further stated to have “the 
open support of members of various New York welfare 
societies,” and that she is honorary president of the Na- 
tional Assaciation for Public Health Nursing, it appears 
that, if she gets a Cabinet position, it presumably will 
be one growing out of the proposal for a Public Welfare 
Department. Her success, therefore, would mean the 
success of the so-called health interests, seeking to estab- 
lish a medical departinent with an educational tail, instead 
of having it what the educationists are working for, 
namely, an educational departmient with a medical tail. 
Evidently the friends of Miss Wald are convinced that 
in the promotion of public welfare, health supervision 
is more important than education. 


THE corporation of Gateshead, England, according 
to a recent announcement, has adopted stringent regula- 
tions for occupants of municipal dwellings erected under 
its housing scheme, and the town clerk has intimated 
that no tenant will be allowed to keep even a canary 
bird without permission of the town surveyor. Of 
course, there will be two opinions about this little example 
of efficiency, the tenant’s and the canary’s. The latter, 
having probably never understood the fairness of being 
permanently boxed up in a tiny cage just because he 
has yellow feathers and a pretty warble, will be quite in 
sympathy with the order. The tenant, on the other 
hand, may be alarmed at the trend of municipal ideals. 
\While perhaps ready enough to dispense with certain of 
his pets, he may find himself wondering whether the 
house was made for the tenant or the tenant for the 
hottse. For obviously, if he should argue from prima 
facie evidence and admit that the latter is the case, he 
may find that his dwelling conditions ultimately become 
so wonderfully organized that those of the caged canary 
will seem like freedom a eeaparison. 
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Tue gavel, from time itiamnorial the emblem of 
the presiding officer. wielded with vigorous arm against . 
conflicting elements in the parliaments of nations, dropped 
gently on the bare marble im the dim recesses of the 
halls of fraternal organizations, playing its rap-a-tap-tap 
on the solid oak surface of the speaker's stand in publie 
places throughout the world, is evidently considered to 
be too weak an implement for effective work in the Pars 
liament of Greece. flere a great bell has been installed, 
described as a counterpart of an American fire gong, 
which the presiding officer operates with great effective- 
ness whenever the “opposition” attempts to give voice 
to any sentiments that do not harmonize with those of 
the party in power. An American visitor, hearing the 
gong under the stress of unusual demands, would un- 
doubtedly indke haste for the door with the expectation 
of seeing the fire department dash up in front of the 


building. 


THERE is a curious campaign going on in Germany. 
It appears that a Union of I riends of Calcium has been 
formed, the extraordinary object of which is to see 
that. the German is compelled to use more lime in his 
dietary. The Germans, convinced that mineral salts, of 
which they were deprived during the war, can restore 
energy to the race—though why they should no one 
exactly seems to know—have become the victims of 
clever propaganda in which the commercial interests 
are not by any means behindhand. The country, in 
fact, is being flooded with mineral waters and proprietary 
salt mixtures, to supply the lacking calcium which, ac- 
cording to popular theory, 1s all that is- necessary to 
place Germany at the intellectual and commercial head 
of the nations again! A big run on chalk cliffs, and 
their listing on the Berlin Borse, may be the next logical 
steps in this very illogical obsession of the “limed” super- 
man. 
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PusLic schools in one deastralan state have taken 
steps to modify the injurious enthusiasm which follows 
the stirring inter-school boat race held each year. The 
“lionizing” of crews and teams has evidently grown to 
excess, but this danger mav be averted in the future, if 
the recommendations drawn up by representatives of the 
schools are adhered to. Aimong the things objected to 
is the giving of presents. Tis is certainly sound, ber 
cause otherwise the whole idea of inter-school competi- 
tions is lost and the boys may forget that they are com- 
peting to uphold the honor and prestige of their schools, 
and not merely to win prizes for themselves. 


